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BRITISH SINGERS ANI) PLAYERS: 


V.—RopeErRT RAvpForD 

win the 
wreaths. 
such as a 


It is the executive musician’s lot to 
brightest but the withering 
lheirs are plaudits and notoriety 
composer hardly comes by. But their names are 
mostly ephemeral. Still a memory does now and 
then emerge from the tides of time. Acclaimed 
names of the 19th century, such as John Braham 
and Charles Santley, still have a meaning. 
l'hey speak to us still of the best achievement and 
best taste, in that particular line, in a given period, 
and Mr. Henry Davey, the historian of English 
music, surely is right in insisting that the taste to 
which an outstanding singer appealed, the taste 
which at the same time he helped to form and 
refine, is part of the matter of history. 

Robert Radford, our English 2oth century bass, 
appears to us such a singer. What he has done 
and sung in the past twenty years speaks for what 
the English taste of the time has most required of 
a singer, and at the same time his taste and art 
have had their action on what we like sung and 
how we like it sung. Posterity then will kindly 
note the name of Radford in its records; the 
type of the good [English singer, who starts by doing 
the things that are expected of him, only rather 
better, and then proceeds to do other things, 
enlarging his field without at all abandoning the 
first plot. In the unexpected achievement is the 
preservative touch against time. The thought of 
Santley sticks in the mind—the great, the one 
Elijah of the Mendelssohnian heyday, and at the 
same time the first English Vanderdecken, and 
the most brilliant. Similarly Radford, the 
established bass soloist of Handel Festivals, steps 
out as the first English Boris and Ivan, and a 
zealous mason in the new rebuilding of English 
opera. 

Robert Radford, at this moment when we 
approach him with our little catechism, stands at 
the top of his half-completed arch of life-work : 
twenty years of publi¢ singing well and soundly 
built—twenty more to be done. But how 
peripatetic is the job of these modern master- 
singers! ‘They are wondrous stores of lore about 
railway routes and hotel accommodation, and the 
catechiser’s well-nigh only chance seems to be in 
an express dining-car. Linger elsewhere with your 


soonest 


TIMES 


questioning, and your busy mastersinger is probably | 


risking the missing of a train or defrauding an 
audience of its Judas Maccabzeus or its Sarastro. 
Mr. Radford, however, is one day cornered, and 
then cheerfully submits. 
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\T THE ACADEMY AND THE FESTIVALS 

Q. °“ What is your age, birthplace, hereditary 
musicianship, nationality past and present, 
and so on?’ 

A. “In spite of all temptation, an English- 
man. Nottingham bornand bred. A deserter 
from the honourable vocation of accountancy. 
A climber, who rose to the height of the 
Royal Academy of Music doorway by means 
of the step-ladder of accompanying a pseudo 
nigger minstrel troupe. My mother was 
musical, my father had a good voice. As a 
boy I was a treble soloist. My voice broke, 
and 1 accompanied and_ conducted the 
minstrel troupe in spare time from office- 
work. Miss Agnes Larkcom _ thenadays 
used to come to Nottingham to teach. She 
gave me an introduction to Mr. Randegger. 
His 


encouragement meant my farewell to 
books and figures. I entered the R.A.M. 
in Mr. Frederic King’s class. From the 


first my voice as a man has been a real bass, 
but I remember at the R.A.M. opera class 
singing Carmen’s Toreador—transposed down. 
While I was still an Academy student I was 
given a small part in Berlioz’s /aws¢ at the 
Norwich Festival of 1899—I sang alongside 
Albani, Lloyd, and Black.’ 

“What was the real starting-point of your 
public singing ?’ 

‘Percy Harrison, of Birmingham, a 
powerful impresario in those days, engaged 
me for his subscription concerts. But for 
a time things were hard. I had the usual 
little humiliations of a young singer who 
wants to be a_ really commanding figure 
straightaway, but has to be glad enough to 
accept little engagements for—well, for the 
smallest number of guineas, if 
guineas are in the plural at all! My first 
Covent Garden year was 1905. It was the 
opening night—Don Giovanni under Richter, 
with Destinn, Renaud, and Journet. 1 
the Commandatore—not a small ordeal, I 
rather seem to remember. 

* The next year (1906) was my first Handel 
Festival. I sang Judas Maccabeus. I was 
the ~ kid” of the Festival, and at the public 
rehearsal things went swimmingly enough. But 
before the performance I had not been par- 
ticularly well, and in Arm, arm ye brave | 
“cracked” on the top E. Dreadful moment! 
I felt that the sound of that note at such an 
august ceremony must have gone forth to all 
the nation, and certainly I wasn’t allowed to 
forget it by chaffing friends. But anyhow 
everybody still remained quite kind, and I 
was applauded charmingly by the chorus and 
audience, and in spite of that E I have sung 
at the other Handel Festivals since.’ 

' At how many Festivals all told have you 
sung ?’ 

‘Sorry! But it is so long since I gave up 
being an accountant. Roughly, say thirty.’ 
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“And how often have you sung in 7Z%e 
Messiah? 

‘Sorry again! But, at a guess, two hundred 
times. And certainly a dozen to fifteen times 
in many years. 

‘And how often have you sung in public ?’ 
The question has Mr. Radford thoroughly 

beaten. He diffidently ventures the estimate three 
thousand.’ 


THE ENGLISH OPERA-SINGING REVIVAI 


‘Discuss [so the catechism proceeded] one 
or more new musical influences of your time.’ 


‘ There appears to me to have been a new 
dawn of appreciation of opera. The English 
Ring performances of Richter fourteen years 
ago, followed by Denhof’s seasons and then, 
of course, Sir Thomas Beecham’s, are bound 
to be historical. I must say I am an enthusiast 
for opera myself. I think it is a branch of 
music that a country cannot properly do 
without. There are people for whom 
it is the only avenue to music. I think a 
national school of opera singing (I do not 
mean a National School” in capitals) is 
necessary if singers are to be complete 
artists. All this is rather more a faith of mine 
than just a professional outlook. I mean to 
say that as things are at present opera is not 
exactly an overwhelming pecuniary lure! I 
might even hint that a good many English 
singers who have given themselves to opera in 
the past dozen years or so were far from doing 
the best thing pecuniarily for themselves. But 
opera has a lure—a permanent lure both for 
singers and for the public: There are other 
musical forms as good, of course, but nothing 
that quite takes its place.’ 

Ihe talk was inevitably drawing near the subject 
of the recent successful launching in the North of 
the British National Opera Company, which this 
May is taking the boards at Covent Garden. In 
the refloating of this Company—reported two and 
a half years ago, under the name of the Beecham 
Company, to be, after many a gallant expedition, a 
complete wreck—Mr. Radford has, of course, been 
a prime mover. 


‘February and March at _ Bradford, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Leeds, and Halifax 
showed that there is in the country an appetite 
such as had never been before for opera. 
Hopes have been surpassed. And so, although 
Italian and German and French and Russian 
ghosts may rise in myriads when we sing at 
Covent Gardem in May, I remain quite 
optimistic about London. When I look 
round for the causes of this fresh appreciation 
it occurs to me that one share in the credit 
must go to the gramophone. Gramophone 
discs have taught people far and wide to 
know well certain portions of many operas. 
Many who have never been opera-goers are 
now not in fear of being entirely in the dark. 


The gramophone is undoubtedly making rapid 
changes in the musical world. Apart from 
opera, it is changing the teaching of music in 
schools. ‘Take Oundle; I suppose it is one 
of the most progressive of our public schools. 
Full-dress oratorios are performed there, and 
the gramophone is a regular means of musical 
instruction.’ 


fHE SINGER’S TECHNIQUE 

‘Is opera-singing calculated to improve the 
English oratorio style?’ 

“We often hear now that it does. It is 
true enough, of course. It is also true that 
a good oratorio style is useful for opera. It is 
fair to English oratorio tradition to remember 
that Richter enlisted very many of his English 
Ring performers from the oratorio school. A 
good singer of Bach and Handel is already in 
no small part equipped for singing Mocart, 
Verdi, and Wagner. After all, some of the 
demands are the same. ‘The singer of Bach 
and Handel has learnt to carve, so to speak, 
a formed and decided and eloquent vocal 
line. That too is wanted if a voice is going 
to be effective in a large theatre with a large 
orchestra storming at you. Now there is a 
modern type of quite artistic singer who is a 
failure at both. ‘This is the type of singer 
who has never learnt to use a big brush.’ 

‘This type, then, is something new since 
your own student days ?’ 

‘Apparently; anyhow I seem to come 
across more youngsters to-day whose one and 
only ambition is the singing of “art songs,” 
and remarkably intelligent and musicianly 
youngsters they often are. But there is a 
tendency among them to mix their tastes in 
general music with matters of vocal technique. 
They wish at all costs to sing the music of 
certain modern composers, and certain modern 
composers seem to me to have the fault of 
writing vocal music which disregards the very 
nature of the human voice. Do they write 
for the violin in a way which would be more 
appropriate for kettle-drums? Anyhow, at 
colleges where I examine I find the level of 
intelligence and musical perception high and 
the average command of voice production 
poor. ‘These clever students cannot, for 
all their musicianship, step out and_ take 
a creditable part in the B minor Mass o1 
Aida,’ 

“What music, then, if not Schénberg and 
Stravinsky, should be the singer’s school ?’ 

"Sing Purcell, Bach, Handel, and Moacart, 
I suggest, and if you can sing them well, then 
you may shame the devil !’ 

* What music is your own private delight ?’ 

‘The answer is in four letters—B-A-C-H. 
When I need a tonic I sit down and play Bach 
—cantatas and so on. For pleasure in actual 
singing give me Handel, Mozart, Verdi, and 
Wagner—all of them men who knew how to 
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|in Mozart’s Serag/io (Osmin). Among very many 
later réles some of his favourites are Boris 
| Godounov, Ivan the Terrible, the Father in Zowzse, 
| Pogner, and King Mark. He feels strongly about 
|the inadequacy of many English versions of well- 
| known operas. 


There comes in a 
of 
of 


write for the bass voice. 
little grievance I have against composers 
to-day. How many of them think 

differentiating voices? Of course there 
Elgar, and every bass must take off his hat 
the name. Judas, in Zhe Apostles, is one of 
the greatly characterised parts of universal 
music. ‘There are some first-rate songs of 
John Ireland. (And in parenthesis I rather 
pat myself on the back for having been some 
| sort of factor in getting Ireland’s earlier songs 
published. ) 

* But if you grumble to an ordinary com 
poser that his songs are too high for you, he 
gaily says, “ Oh, transpose down a third or 
so!” Yes, transpose down, accompaniment 
and all, and the composition becomes dull and 
inetlective! It is curious that in days when so 
much is thought of orchestral colour-values 
composers are indifferent towards vocal 
values. I should have thought it was clear 
that in a bass song the distribution of the 
accompaniment, for ought to be 
quite different from a soprano song. In the 
orchestra a composer does not lightly say, 
“Oh, transpose that trumpet part down and 
give it to a bassoon.” 

‘I think huge credit is due to Mr. Plunket 
Greene for winning nowadays a hearing for 


SO 


instance, 





bass voices in music of a better stamp than 
used to be the vogue. It is not so long ago 
since a bass soloist could sing little more 


interesting songs than 7Z%e Diver and 
The Skipper type. I notice, too. that 
there appear to be more true basses nowadays 
than twenty years or so ago. I seem to 


remember that a true bass was rather a rare 
bird. We could to-day do well with a first 
class basso cantante, heavy and with a big | 
I mean a Wotan voice. It is 
the length and breadth of the 
English Wotan, I can 


upward range 
not easy in 
land to find a good 
assure you.’ 
|Mr. Radford’s own range is from about F sharp 
above the bass stave to the C below it. } 
“Beecham was once conducting a rehearsal 
of Zhe Magic Flute, and at one place in 
Sarastro’s recitative, where one usually goes up| 
to C, Beecham pointed down, and I dived 
benea h the stave. It “came off,” and ever 
since I have sung the low C.’ 
SCENERY 


TRANSLATIONS AND 


Mr. Radford draws by way of a hobby, and he} 
confesses to having composed on the quiet.’ 

“One of my songs was published undera | 
nom de guerre by Boosey, and had something | 
of a success, but I don’t really sutler from 
swelled head on that account.’ 


In the first English Avg Mr. Radford sang} 
Hunding and Fasolt. Then in the first Beecham | 
season he took part in Strauss’s S¢. John’s Eve and | 
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* Ludicrous translations have been a great 
handicap to the singing of opera in English. 
The chief responsibility is the publisher’s. 
Some foreign publishers in particular seem 
neither to know nor care what nonsense in 
guise of English is printed in the score. 
Then there are able literary people who write 
readable translations which however ignore the 
quality of singableness. Before anyone dares 
to publish an English version of an important 
opera there ought to be a_ round-table 
conference at which all the points could be 
discussed. ‘This isa question which one day the 


National Opera Company is, going into 

thoroughly. As it is, most singers edit their 
t J 5 

parts themselves. Bit by bit we ought to 


build up a collection of definitive English 
librettos, each one tested in sense and in use. 
There are few enough existing ones that will 
pass all tests. 

‘A valuable innovation which the National 
Opera Company can already plume itself on 
is the new substitute for scenery—Mr. Oliver 
Bernard’s device—which has been approved 
lately in the North. The principle is: curtains 
played on by shifting lights instead of solid 
“sets.” My own belief that in all the 
non-realistic operas this will entirely replace 
conventional scenery. Mr. Herbert Thompson, 
at Leeds, gave it the warmest praise, and to 
my mind the poetic, atmospheric eflect is 
The idea derives, no doubt, 


of 


1S 


incomparable. 


from Gordon Craig’s_ theories stage 
decoration. There is furthermore the additional 
advantage that much money is saved in 
avoiding the transport of scenery. In fact, 


it opens up a fresh future for opera per 


formances, particularly in the provinces. 
The Vasic Flute, Tannhiuser, Tristan, 
faust, and Madame Butterfly have already 


been staged in this way. The experiment is 
to be tried next month at Covent Garden.’ 


Mr. Radford remembered that when his words 
saw the light, “next month’ would be ‘this month,’ 
the fateful month of May. 


‘It will be a month of crucial importance to 
English singers. We do not ask for overmuch 
indulgence from opera-goers. At the same 
time, let them be as kind as they can be. 
his is the reorganized Company’s first year, 


and difficulties are pretty considerable. But 
the give-and-take and the esfrit de corps 
behind the scenes are extraordinary—a 


refutation of those who scoffed at vain opera- 
singers being incapable of pulling together in 
a common cause.’ 
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In a last word, Mr. Radford was asked about 
the prospect of English music finding a home 
among these English singers. 


he size of Covent 
If we were 


‘A ticklish question ! 
Garden is such a consideration. 


playing in a_ smaller theatre there are 
half-a-dozen English operas which it would 
be a pleasure and an assured success to 
stage ; but isn’t it a fact that the indubit 
able masterpieces of English opera are 
“ittle masterpieces—I mean Sazi¢ri and 
The Immortal Hour, and The Boatswain's 


Mate and Shamus O Brien—whereas Covent 
Garden was built for Meyerbeer and Verdi? 
Can you yourself name an English grand 


opera, of the Covent Garden scale, appropriate 


in every way for production by us. this 
summer ?’ 
[But here the catechised catechiser blenched, 


and was still. | 

as time goes on the production of 
operas will be of the very 
reasons of the National Company’s being, 
said Mr. Radford. 


And he 
these the tims 


sut 


English one 


mentioned a name or two; but for 


is not yet. 


PROTECTION FOR CRITICS 


By ERNrest NEWMAN 


The 
bad time lately. 


critics seem to have been having rather a 
First of all there was the case of 
the Laior of the Revue des deux Mondes, who was 
ordered by a court—apparently in perfect serious 

ness——to place at the service of some dramatist or 
other, who thought he had not been treated with 
sufficient respect, twice the space of the original 
article for a reply to a criticism. Next came the 
Parisian actress who threatened proceedings against 

an artist for having exhibited a caricature of her 
—which of course is only another form of criticism. 

Then another Parisian actress sued a dramatic critic 
for damages because he gave in print the true 
reason for the sudden termination of one of her 
performances—which was not that she was over 

come by the emotion induced by her part, but 

simply that her dental plate had come in 
two. The lady did not deny the truth of the 
explanation, but felt that in making it public the 
journalist had been lacking in reverence for her 
as an artist. They are a touchy lot. You can’t| 
chaff them without their being offended ; you can’t 
discuss them seriously without their being offended. 
What ave you to do with them ? 

Recently we have had the sad spectacle of 
Mr. C. B. Cochran being compelled to conquer 
his well-known aversion from self-advertisement 
and come into the limelight with an attack on the 
dramatic critics. Mr. Cochran is nothing if not 
thorough-going. It is only his kindness of heart 
that holds him back from sueing for libel those 


critics who are so thick of head or so hard of 
heart as not to recognise that whatever Mr. Cochran 
does in revue is right. ‘I imagine,’ he says, ‘that 
if a newspaper stated that a customer at Harrod’s 
Stores indignantly refused to pay for a handkerchief 
sold as silk but actually of calico it would make itself 
liable for a libel action unless it could prove the 
statement to be true.’ I suppose it is only my 
stupidity, but it does not seem to me that the two 
cases are absolutely parallel. Whether a hand- 
kerchief is made of silk or of calico is a matte: 
of fact, not of opinion. There are tests by which 
it can be settled to everyone’s satisfaction. But 
whether a turn’ in a revue is sufficiently clever or 
amusing for a critic to write home about, or even 
to write to his paper about, is a matter less of fact 
than of opinion; and I cannot quite see our judges 
and juries, as yet, sending people to gaoi for the 
crime of differing from an impresario on a matter 
of taste. 

Now that threats of legal action are in the air, 
perhaps the critic may be allowed to contribute a 
note or to the chorus. He generally 
regarded by the people who are technically known 
as artists as something to be fired at. What if, as 
a change, he begins firing himself? It may easily) 
come to this if certain people in the world of music 
do not mend their ways. 

They are strange people, these artists. ‘They 
profess to have the utmost contempt for criticism 
and the critics ; yet they spend many pounds ever 
year in reprinting the criticism of the critics—when 
it happens to be favourable. No critic objects to 
that procedure in and by itself. Critics are kind 
hearted people, and if they can help a lame dog 
over a stile they are only too glad to do so. But 


two is 








they have a right to object, and they do object, to 


the dog getting the lift under false pretences. Th: 
dog, for his part, has no right to go about making 
it appear that a critic has been admiringly helping 
him over the stile when what the critic really tried 
to do was to push him under the stile and keep 
him there, in the interests of other dogs and of 
humanity’s calves. Still less right has the dog to 
go about saying that the critic tried to poison and 
hamstring him, when all the critic did was to say 
that he did not like the dog’s bark, or was doubtful 
as to his having a license. 

Some of these ‘artists’ have a way of cutting 
out a sentence here and a phrase there from a 
criticism, and reprinting these in such a way as to 
make it appear that what was at its best a tolerant o1 
ironic smile on the critic’s face was really a grin of 
ecstatic welcome. Sometimes the artist’ goes 
beyond even this mild form of sharp practice. | 
once wrote about a certain foreign singer in terms 


| that were designed to make it clear even to him 


how little I thought of his art. A little later a 
compatriot of this person, returned from a tour in 
his native country, told me that this ‘artist’ was 
everywhere proclaiming in the native press and in 
his programmes that I had alleged him to be one 
of the greatest singers I had ever heard. I have 
no remedy, of course. Sheer mendacity of this 
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kind is rare, but the methods of one or two 
‘artists’ in this country also have made me doubt 
whether they have pondered very deeply on the 
ethics of quotation. 

I am moved to these remarks by a recent 
experience with an English composer who shall be 
nameless. ‘This person advertised in at least two 
English newspapers that the Susaday Times had 
said that “this composer’s work is dead, dead 
beyond recall.’ I quote in full what I did say, 
omitting only, in charity, the name of the 
composer and that of the work under discussion : 

“At the same concert we had the Overture 
to Mr. X.’s —. I should have preferred to 
say nothing about it, for it is against my 

nature to speak ill of the dead, and ——*, I 

fear, is dead beyond the hope of resurrection. 

Sometimes, however, an autopsy on a musical 

work is desirable in order to determine the 

cause of death. — evidently died because 
of a lack of harmony between its various 
functions. The Overture is typical of the 
whole. Itshows Mr. X. asa composer without 
the smallest faculty of self-criticism. Whatever 
comes into his head apparently goes on to 
paper: there is no sifting out, no refining of 
this and scrapping of that. The result is 
that each of his long works is the strangest 
medley of real genius and distressing common 
ness. Genuine inspirations rub shoulders 
with ideas that make you wonder how any 
man could write them out and not see the 
banality of them. There are things in the 
Overture that make you catch your 
breath with astonishment and delight ; there 
are other things that make you blush for the 
composer.’ 


It is clear from this, surely, that I was discussing 
not the composer’s work as a whole, but one work 
only of his, and that even in that work I found a 
good deal to admire. Is it a constitutional in- 
capacity for accuracy that makes him pervert this 
judgment, in his advertisements, into  //75 
composer's work is dead, dead beyond recall’ 
the implication of these words being that I was 
referring to the whole of his work—or must we 
seek another explanation? Even the phrase 
‘dead, dead beyond recall’ is not mine. 

Anyhow, this sort of thing cannot be permitted 
to continue. Mr. X.’s perversion of my words 
must have come under the eyes of many people 
who would have no means of knowing that it was 
a perversion. I found it innocently reproduced, 
as gospel truth, in two American journals, and no 
doubt it appeared in others. I am not taking the 
incident too seriously. Students of instru 
mentation are familiar with the description of 
the bassoon as the clown of the orchestra. This 
particular composer is regarded by some people as 
the bassoon among composers ; and for that reason 
they look with an indulgent eye upon his 
escapades. 


/.¢.. this particular work--an opera 
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| It may interest composers, artists, and agents 
|to know that the Critics’ Circle (in connection 
| with the Institute of Journalists) has recently been 
| deliberating on matters of this sort. The critics 
| have too long submitted uncomplainingly to their 
‘criticisms being distorted and perverted for the 
| purpose of advertisement. Artists and agents, as 
|a result of license too long unchecked, have come 
|to believe that they have not only a prescriptive 
right to gvofe part or all of an article for their own 
purpose (which, of course, by law they have not), 
but a right to m/syuofe it in any way that suits 
them best. Sometimes a critic who invariably 
| initials his own articles in the newspaper for which 
he writes finds that an uninitialled notice by some 
other member of the staff is reproduced with his 
name appended to it. He is thus made respon 
sible in the public eye for an opinion with which 
perhaps he disagrees. Sometimes, by selection 
and rearrangement of words, he is made to say 
something quite different from what he really did 
say. I write, let us suppose, that ‘among the 
violinists of the third class, Miss Jones is a 
player of the first order.’ This is reproduced in 
the advertisements with the first words 
omitted. I have seen critiques so mutilated in 
this and other ways that in their advertised form 
they have expressed the exact opposite to what 
the critic meant to convey. 

Occasionally the alteration is so slight that one 
can hardly say positively that it amounts to perver 
sion, yet the critic knows that the reader of the 
advertisement is getting from it an impression 
rather different from that which he would have 
got from the article itself. Here is an example of 
this milder form of manipulation. In a recent 
Musical Times review of new pianoforte music 
(not by me, let me add) appeared the following: 
‘Cyril Scott’s Zuclination a la Danse (Elkin) has an 
impetus that is too often lacking in his-music. Its 
harmonic flavour is sharper, and its rhythm more 

We could do with more Scott of this 
This has been condensed in an advertise 
“We could do with more 
of this kind.—Musical Times. I leave it to the 
|reader to say whether he thinks this conveys 
accurately the full meaning of the reviewer. 

A principle is at stake, and it is time either 
|some aggrieved individual or some responsible 
| journalistic body took action upon it. In law, the 
rights in an article are vested in the author or the 
|paper. ‘The moral right to reasonable quotation 
| has never been denied, but if the quotation is to be 
|not merely unreasonable but positively misleading 
ithen it is time someone put the law into force 
| against a transgressor, as a lesson to the others. 
| A few months ago, it will be remembered, 
| Mr. Rudyard Kipling brought an action against the 
makers of a certain proprietary article for the 
alleged unauthorised and improper use of a verse 
of one of his poems to advertise their preparation. 
He won his case, and was granted an injunction to 
restrain further infringement, with costs against the 
defendants. 
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‘It was said |remarked Mr. Justice Peterson, in 
giving judgment] that quotation was permis- 
sible if it was fair and reasonable. No doubt 
an author might not object to quotation for 
certain purposes ; but there was no right to 
take a substantial part without the author’s 
consent, and he [the learned judge] saw no 
reason why an author should permit the use 
of a quotition for the purpose of pushing 
the goods of an advertiser.’ 


Now it is frankly for the purpose of pushing their 
goods that composers and performers reprint the 
remarks of critics ; and the critics have at least the 
right to ask that in this process of unauthorised 
reprinting they shall not be made to seem to say 
something quite different from what they really 
said—either by pure falsification on the advertiser’s 
part or by manipulations of, or omissions from, the 
original text. These people and their agents have 
too long assumed that a critic’s articles are theirs 
to do what they like with. I suggest that it be 
impressed upon them that if they wish to reprint an 
article, or part of one, for advertisement purposes 
of their own, they should first submit to the critic 
the his its approval, the 
summary or the paraphrase they propose to make 
of it: and that every such reprint shall bear the date 
of the original article. 
first importance to the 
the annoyance of 
references of mine 


or newspaper, for or 


This is sometimes of the 
critic. I myself have had 
some many-years-old 


seeing 
to a certain composer—about 
my opinion has largely changed in the 
circulated without their date being given, 
and so made to convey a wholly false impression 
of my present views upon him. 
Some day, I think, the courts will have to be 


whom 
interval 


asked to decide as to whether these traditional 
practices of artists and agents are permissible. 
Within the last few months an American author, 
Mr. W. F. McCaleb, brought an action—and, | 
believe, won it—against the exhibitors of an 
‘historical’ film for misquoting on the screen 


from an historical treatise of his. He 


. alleged in his pleading that the purported 
quotation is erroneous, and that it expresses 
a view diametrically opposed to the opinion 
fact d him in his book, and 
that it is injurious to him in his reputation 
and standing as an author and historian.’ 


in express by 


on the the Author (the 
journal of the !British] Incorporated Society of 
\uthors) says that 


Commenting case, 


it would seem, on the principle of the 
British that Mr. McCaleb is right, 
and that he ought to succeed in his action if 
he can prove that the quotation attributes to 
him which, in fact, he 


cases, 


an opinion never 
expressed. 

* Case Ie led by FI lis! rt n the author fay ron the 
ground of representati f fa as to what the author had 
written, thereby falsely imputing him the authorship of work 
inferior to his own standard of work in the same class.’ Some of the 
perversions | have seen of a rds for advertisement purposes 

ld certainly come ider this category 


| I hope that the people who are in the habit of 

| manipulating Press notices for their own purposes 

|will take note of these legal opinions. ‘The 

| majority of these good people are not consciously 
dishonourable ; they are simply doing blindly or 
semi-humorously what it has become the practice 
in the profession to do. Now they know how the 
critics resent it, they will no doubt see that it is 
not cricket, and give it up. ‘To the others—who 
are impervious to any appeal to their honour—the 
friendly warning may be given that they are playing 
a dangerous game. 


/OLTAN KODALY 

By Ceci GRAY 

While the name of Kodaly is already vaguely 
familiar to a few, his work remains almost entirely 
unknown for the very good reason that, with the 
exception of two early works, none of it has 
hitherto been published. This omission, we are 
glad to note, is now being speedily made good, 
and the recent simultaneous issue by the 
Universal-Edition of his latest works 
affords ample opportunity to everyone who is 
interested in contemporary developments for 
making the acquaintance of a singularly talented 
and original personality. 

The fact that he already enjoys a _ certain 
legendary and shadowy reputation among cogno 
scent? without his works being known is in great 
measure due to the constant of his 
name with that of his compatriot and contemporary, 
Béla Barték, whose works are relatively familiar. 
This association, though doubtless inevitable, is 
not at all to Kodaly’s advantage, all the less so 
because there are at first sight sufficient superficial 
resemblances between them to justify it, and even 
to warrant the inference that Kodaly is only a 


several of 


association 


follower or imitator of Barték. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Such _ stylistic 


similarities as do undoubtedly exist are not the 
result of the influence of either composer upon 
the other, but are simply the outcome of wholly 
impersonal and extraneous influences to which 
both have equally been subject. Their respective 
talents have been nurtured by identically the same 
conditions, and have reacted to precisely the same 
artistic stimuli, particularly that afforded by the 
distinctive idiomatic peculiarities of Hungarian 
folk-music. But there the resemblance ends. 
Although both speak the same language to a 
certain extent, they express a totally different 
order of and emotions. ‘Their pet 
sonalities are quite distinct from each other, 
and this, after all, is the only thing that really 
matters. It not, ultimately, the national 
element which Borodin and Moussorgsky share 
in common that imparts significance to their 
music, but their individual genius. ‘They merely 
happened to make use of certain hitherto neglected 
modes of expression for their own very good 
purposes. The reason why the music of 
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Rimsky-Korsakov, on the other hand, does not 
exhibit the same genuine and lasting qualities lies 
precisely in his utter lack of personality, in his 
almost entire reliance upon novel and exotic 
olouring and idiomatic piquancies which fail to 
retain our attention once the charm of their 
novelty and unfamiliarity has worn off. Although 
Kodaly’s utterance is highly coloured by national 
peculiarities, the quality of his thought is markedly 
personal, and a comparison of his music with 
that of Barték reveals more contrasts than 
f similarities, more points of divergence than 
ontact. 

Kodaly has written very few works—surprisingly 
ew, in fact; but it would be a great mistake to 
assume that this is due to any lack of invention. 
As a matter of fact, sterility in art is far more 
frequently characterised by excessive than by 
restricted production; in any case, a few good 
works constitute a surer earnest of virility 
than a multitude of bad ones. The exiguity of 
Kodaly’s output, like that of many other fine 
artists, is due rather to a deliberate restraint and 
self-control than to any lack of invention. He is 
the possessor of an unsparing critical sense, and 
a laudable distaste for encumbering the already 


SIXTEEN Sonos, Op. 1, No. 4. 





much more uncompromis 
ngly national from the very beginning than 
Bartok. The latter in his early works shows 
svident traces of the influence of Wagner and 
Strauss ; but the former seems always to have 
vinced a decided hostility to German music, 
and to have altogether escaped its influence, for 
etter or for worse. But in the course of time, 
while Bartok becomes more Beethovenian, Kodaly 
falls to a certain extent under the influence of the 


Indeed, Kodaly is 


modern French school, to certain members of 
which he reveals a marked affinity—although, 
unlike them, he neither falls into a bath of 


tonal impressionism nor makes use of any pro- 
grammatic implications, literary or pictorial. 
B 
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'what they have already said. It is no 


groaning earth with even one more unnecessary 
or imperfectly realised work. 

This aristocratic reserve and sensibility reveals 
itself also in his choice of media. He does not 
appear to be greatly attracted to the orchestra, 
but prefers to confine himself almost entirely to 
the comparatively restricted domain of chamber 
music. ‘Two songs with orchestral accompaniment 
are his sole contribution to the larger forms. 
It is this curious and possibly unique combination 
of a popular and idiomatic mode of expression 
with refinement and delicacy of feeling, which 
constitutes the peculiar charm and appeal of 
Kodaly’s art. 

In the earlier works the popular element tends 
to preponderate, and in some of the pianoforte 
pieces (Op. 3) can be found traces of an exasperated 
sensibility and a less restrained emotion than his 
later works exhibit. Particularly interesting is 
the group of sixteen songs with pianoforte 
accompaniment, settings of traditional words 
to music which embodies to such a_ remark- 
able degree the idiomatic characteristics of the 
Hungarian folk-songs on which they are modelled 
that they are almost indistinguishable from the 
Here is a typical passage from No. 4: 

KODALY. 


originals. 


= accel, 


But while his style becomes more cosmopolitan 
and eclectic, the quality of his thought becomes 
increasingly personal. This is generally found 
to be the case with nationalist composers, unless 
they are content to write a few works, or, 
alternatively, to go on repeating ad infinitum 
mere 
coincidence that Borodin, to use his own words, 
was only a Sonntags-musiker, who nevertheless 
found time to say all that he had to say in 
the intervals between his chemistry lectures at a 
girls’ school (or was it experimental physics, like 
Dr. Pangloss in Candide?) ; that Moussorgsky 
similarly wrote very little, and seems to have 


‘spent most of his time in trying to supplement 








ww 
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the somewhat poor yield of the national soil by 
means of too copious libations to local deities ; that 
Synge had already begun to repeat himself before 
his untimely death ; that Mr. Yeats, not being a 
professor of chemistry nor a Sonntags-dichter, nor 
yet a dipsomaniac, and still very much alive, came 
to an end of his limited, if exquisite, vein many 
years ago; or that Sibelius, Barték, Stravinsky 
even, have all to a very large extent abandoned 
nationalism, or have, at any rate, mixed so many 
extraneous elements with it that it is no longer 
pure and undefiled. ‘The fact is that although 
nationalism is a fertile field for musical exploitation, 
it one which is quickly exhausted. Its many 
and indisputable riches lie near the surface, and 
its soil needs the constant enrichment of the more 
fecund, though probably more corrupt, loam of 
cosmopolitanism. The deeper and more profound 
an artist’s utterance, the more universal in style, 
the more individual in conception it tends to 
become. Nationalism media, a middle 
term, neither one thing nor another, neutralising | 
complete individuality of thought and inhibiting a 
large and impersonal utterance of it. 

And so we find that in his later and maturer 
works Kodaly adopts a slightly broader and more 
eclectic style, although, as with Barték or Sibelius, 
his thought is still recognisably coloured by racial 
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proclivities 

It is difficult to think of any work for a 
instrument other than the pianoforte since the time 
of Bach which is able to awaken and maintain 
our interest except possibly Paganini’s Violin} 
Capricct. Stravinsky’s clarinet pieces, for example, | 
short though they be, succeed in outlasting our 


solo 


even shorter patience. To write an unaccom- 
panied ’Cello Sonata in three movements, as 
QUARTET No. 2, Op. to 














The Serenade for two violins and viola (Op. 12) 


is the most recent of Kodaly’s works and one of | and 


most attractive, particularly the second 


the 
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Kodaly has done, demands considerable courage. 
but his musicianship is more than equal to the 
test. Our attention is held from first to last, as 
much by the abstract musical interest of each 
movement as by the wealth of resource and 
ingenuity of treatment which so eloquently testify 
to the intimate understanding of the nature and 
capabilities of the instrument for which the work 
is written. It is all the more worthy of serious 
attention in view of the scarcity of interesting 
modern ’cello music. It must be admitted, 
however, that it demands a virtuoso to perform it, 
the last movement in particular being of excep 
tional difficulty. 

The Duo, Op. 7, for violin and ’cello, is hardly 
so satisfactory, largely on account of the almost 
insoluble problem which the combination presents. 
The perfect balance and texture of the quartet or 
even of the trio are unattainable, while the com- 
pensating advantages of the free, rhapsodic, and 
improvisatory possibilities at the disposal of the 
solo instrument are similarly excluded. A duo is 
not an ensemble nor yet two solo instruments, and 
in a work of any considerable length the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the combination is bound to manifest 
itself. The slow movement nevertheless is one of 
great charm and melodic beauty. 

The second String Quartet, Op. 10, is stylistically 
akin to the Quartets of Debussy and Ravel, relying 
less upon melodic independence or intricacy in the 
part-writing than on harmonic or colouristic contrast. 
The second movement—a slow movement, Scherzo, 


‘and Finza/e in one—is characteristically national in 


the constant vivid alternation of emotional extremes 
which it exhibits, between a mood of tender and 
one of exuberant, almost 


elegiac sorrow and 
Here is an extract : 


boisterous, gaiety. 


KODALY. 





movement—a dialogue between the first violin 
viola, while the second violin sustains 
throughout a soft, murmuring accompaniment— 
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ye « a conception full of charm and delicate ironic fantasy : 
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duo is 
its, and 
satisfac- 
nanifest In fact, Kodaly’s slow movements strike us as;emotionalist dogmas of a certain momentarily 
-one of being on the whole his best ; they are certainly the| prominent group of composers, but simply out 
most completely personal. He has a vein of wistful lof a natural and instinctive reticence and a habit 
istically meditation, of searching melancholy and tenderniess, | of emotional reserve. 
relying which is peculiarly his own. Withall his simplicity} There is a delicate and elusive fragrance about 
y in the and directness we are nevertheless always conscious | his music which it is impossible to define or analyse ; 
ontrast. of a curious subtlety and refinement of style, aja subtle flavour and aroma not unlike that of his 
Scherzo, studious exactness and precision of touch under-| native Tokay, imperceptible no doubt to palates 
onal in lying the somewhat deceptive appearance of candour| vitiated by the vodka of the modern Russians, 
xtremes and ingenuousness in his procedure. | or by the cocktails and Cocteaux of © Les Six.’ 
ler and Barték touches greater heights and wider extremes} We may be indifferent to it at first, but in time 
almost than Kodaly; his genius is of a more robust order.|we learn to appreciate it. If this brief and 
Kodaly seems rather to avoid extremes, not neces-| inadequate notice should be the means of intro- 
sarily because he is fundamentally incapable of | ducing it to a few potential admirers, its modest 
\LY. them, nor because he subscribes to the anti-! purpose will have been achieved. 


PLAYER-PIANO 
By J. D. M. 


Brent Chilton is an enthusiast for 


PROJECTS 
RORKE 
Mr. 





Mr. Carroll Chilton presents his case with perhaps 


— musical culture, and, in particular, for the player-| rather too much abundance and impetuosity for 

“eat piano. I understand he was in at the birth of|the average Englishman. He takes a big view, 

that invention, and he has been its devoted) and is full of ideas, very sound and illuminating, 

exponent and advocate ever since. Mechanically, | but by the time his ‘ pen has gleaned his teeming 

the player-piano has reached a limited perfection,! brain’ the reader is somewhat dazed. Yet this 

, and for a number of years the only improvements! ought not to blind us to, what seems to me at 

en have been in points of detail. It is also in| least the very real importance of his argument 

> 3 widespread use. Mr. Chilton, however, is dis-| and the very great merits of his suggestions. His 

>e appointed with the results. It has not achieved, |! proposals are two. 

a and does not promise tp achieve, for the cause of z. 

music anything like so much as he had hoped. * Audiscript Score.’ This is the name given to 

\ In particular, it is not leading to any increase of/a roll, perforated in the ordinary way, on which 

= = ; technical musical knowledge. Mr. Chilton | appears also the printed ‘score. It is to be used 

a believes that, to a large extent, the standard form|in combination with an instrument Mr. Chilton 

of instrument used is responsible for this failure. | has planned, in which the tracker-bar, music-roll, 

He has evolved ideas of his own for developing|and take-up spool are set perpendicularly ; in 

violin its educational possibilities. Apparently he has | operation the paper passes laterally across the 

esi been unable to get any manufacturer to carry tracker-box, from right to left, the natural motion 

canis them out, and he appeals to musical people|for reading. In addition, a running analytical 


generally for support and pressure. 


XUM 


| commentary is printed on the roll. 
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The question arises of where the score would| know what the expense of such large-scale 
be placed on the roll. It is obvious that, even| engraving would be, or of such a triumph of 
yn the uppermost portion of the paper, the/adjustment as would be needed to make the 
notation would be cut up and largely obliterated | printing register with the perforation through a 
every time the music made an excursion to the top} long roll, with various changes of key-signature. 
of the keyboard. ‘lhis difficulty is met by printing | It is no use pretending the cost would not be high, 
the score very large across practically the whole|and possibly prohibitive, except for rolls with a 
width of the roll. As a matter of fact, the staves| very large circulation. Alternatives suggest them- 
ire so planned that the printed notes are in actual| selves: an extra two-inch strip at the top of the 
with the perforations which  they/ roll on which the notation and commentary could 
represent. ‘The cuttings in the paper grow out of|be printed. But this would unclass the standard 
the notation, as will be seen in the accompanying | width, and unfit or handicap the instrument for 
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This, in brief, is Mr. Chilton’s proposal. <A 
consideration of it raises certain practical queries 
and criticisms which I can indicate, although I 
am not competent to gauge their seriousness. As 
to the horizontal movement of the roll, there 
would certainly be no mechanical difficulty in this, 
and it would seem to me to be an improvement 


playing existing rolls. The only practical course 
would seem to be Mr. Chilton’s first idea of 
printing the notation at the top of a standard-size 
roll, and letting it take its chance, and occasionally 
suffer from invasions by the perforation. 

These are practical difficulties which I think 
should be exposed. But there is none of them 
which cannot be overcome, and which ought not 
to be overcome when we realise the very great 
importance of this proposal. I do not think even 
Mr. Chilton himself overstates it. 

To begin with the most immediate result: It 
would lead not only to more intelligent but more 
artistic renderings, the player-pianist having phrase- 
marks, bar-lines, and every indication of the score 
before his eyes. 

But the possible gain that comes into view is 
something very much bigger. There are thousands 
of people using player-pianos, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, and among them a great many real 
enthusiasts, who are handling music in masses 
quite out of reach of the ordinary performer, and 
getting bigger views and wider impressions than 
are otherwise possible to any but the very best 
informed musicians. ‘This is all to the good. It 
has unlocked a whole new realm of interest and 
joy to the layman, and it is bound to affect the 
general level of musical taste. But it is becoming 


even with the rolls that we have (e.g., for song| very obvious now that the effect of the player 
rolls, with the words printed on_ them).| piano on musical culture is strictly limited, and 
lhe only doubt is, how would it allect the tracking | shows no signs of ever passing its limitations. The 
of the roll? Mr. Chilton claims that it would|lover of music in this sort shows little or no 
improve the tracking, that gravity would keep the} tendency to pass on into the freedom and mastery 





paper in constant alignment by its lower edge, and 
make a self-tracking device unnecessary. On the 
other hand, it seems to me possible that there 
would be an increased tendency of the paper to 
* billow.’ 

I'he “ Audiscript’ score is not such plain sailing 
as at first sight it may appear. ‘There are no 
accidentals in the excerpt reproduced. If you 
think out the problem of these, and then consider 
1 page of very chromatic modern music, it is 
obvious how continually notation and perforation 
must part company. ‘The attempt to make them 
coincide might as well be abandoned; it will 
often lead to that very obliteration which it is 
designed to avoid. It must be left over, unless 
and until the day comes of a reformed notation, 
in which every note on the pianoforte is shown 
always in the same position on the stave, whatever 
its name. Further, the cost looms big. I do not 


of the art for creative or any other purposes. ‘The 
gulf between him and the musician remains as wide 
as before. Music may be for him one of the most 
real and familiar values of life, but it is still an 
entirely mysterious thing. However great or small 
a factor technical understanding may be reckoned 
to be, it is certain that without it there can be 
no possession of music. ‘The mere music-lover 
hasn’t got the freedom of the city. He may know 
|its length and breadth and beauties better than 
many of the citizens themselves—that is a common 
case—but he has to confess that he is a stranger 
and sojourner. The cloud-capped towers, gorgeous 
palaces, solemn temples, and so on are for him 
too, but the fact remains that there are these 
others who can at least build some No. 57, Harris 
| Street, and would in time evolve a new city if the 
| old were swept away, while he couldn’t begin to put 
| brick to brick. 
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Now the perforations of a music-roll treat one as/ that is being said and done to develop the educa- 


tourist and sight-seer, but the musical notation 
treats one as a citizen. One may be very far from 
deserving or desiring to be taken so seriously, but 
I strongly feel that we ought not to be given the 
first without the second. I could almost say that 
itis immoral. It is the kind of thing an artistic 
and paternal government would make illegal. Only 
by being treated as citizens can some few here and 
there among the outsiders ever develop towards 
that status. 

It would be a great mistake to claim too much. 
I am not under the delusion that any sensational 
revolution is going to be effected simply by 
deploying the score under the eye of our average 
player-pianist while the music is in his ears. On 
the other hand, we must not underestimate the 
immense psychological importance of a graphic 
representation, especially for those unused to 
classifying sounds. I am perfectly sure that even 
that rough presentation of what is happening which 
the existing music-roll supplies is a very large 
factor in the ordinary man’s apprehension of 
music that he gets in this way. He has a right to 
be given a graphic representation in a rational and 
intelligible form. Our present musical notation is 
not one of the triumphs of the humanmind. It is 
excessively clumsy and makeshift, but it is the 
accepted written language of music. We don’t 
give an infant a picture-book without some lines of 
text below, which he can ignore or presently spell 
his way through, and in music we ought not to 
treat anyone as outside the pale. No doubt the 
bulk of players will remain unable to read, but we 
shall have thrown open the way, and there will be 
some, especially among young people, who will 
take advantage of it. 

In addition, I hardly need to urge the value of 
the running commentary on the music which it is 
proposed to print on the roll. Mr. Chilton, I 
think, plans his notes too elaborately. One 
doesn’t want to stop to read through a paragraph of 
biographical information or of poetical description ; 
that can be got from books. All that is desirable 
is a brief analysis of structure. The sections, for 
example, of a movement in sonata form would be 
marked—Introduction, Exposition, Working-out, 
Recapitulation, Coda, any Episodes, &c.; the 
main subjects would be lettered and their recur- 
rences and derivatives noted, and every change 
of key pointed out. It may be said that this 
information, too, can be got from books. Not 
always, and besides it usually wants more effort 
and skill to apply than the plein man is equal to. 
What is the use of asking him to locate bar 256, 
even with some such additional direction as ‘ after 
a brief incursion into G minor’? But with notes 
printed in their proper place on the roll, he would 
lap up knowledge of form without knowing he was 
being educated. This would be a very simple and 
uncostly improvement, and the only wonder is that 
it is not already standard practice. 

I would reiterate, however, that the vital matter 
is the printing of the musical notation. Of all 


tional possibilities of the player-piano, this proposal 
takes on for me the momentous importance of a 
key-position, a sort of bridge-head, if we hope at 
all to open up a way from the love of music to 
the freedom and possession of it, and if the 
widely-diflused enthusiasm that this instrument 
generates and nourishes is going to contribute 
anything solid to the musical culture of our time. 
There is, unfortunately, no public demand for it, 
and accordingly no commercial motive for intro 
ducing it. All that can be done is to try to spread 
the feeling that there is something almost artisticalls 
immoral in the present position. Ever more and 
more people, like myself, are living on an art 
which they don’t hold up, which they couldn’t 
keep alive, far less lift up to that increasing life 
which is the only alternative to decadence. 


Il. 


Only a very short note can be given to Mr. 
Chilton’s second proposal, though it also is 
interesting. He wants to see on the market a 
small and cheap students’ player-instrument for 
the reading of music. Our only idea of a player 
piano is a display instrument that weighs a ton 
and costs from 4150 upwards, and in a fair wind 
can be heard a mile. Mr. Chilton plans a Ford’ 
player, the size of a small writing-desk, weighing 
fifty pounds and costing £20: simply a ‘ Reader,’ 
inaudible a few yards away. A stringed instrument 
of any compass seems to me impracticable on this 
tiny scale, but perhaps the idea could be carried out 
with tuning-forks on “Dulcitone’ lines, or in the 
form of a reed-organ. 

I said that the perforated roll should not be 
put into the layman’s hands without the musical 
score. The larger significance of this second 
proposal would seem to be that the printed scor 
should not be put into the student’s hands without 
a presentation to the ear. 

Probably it will always be a small percentage of 
musical people who can read a score by eye alone 
quickly and satisfyingly. Even these may be in 
difficulties when they meet with a new idiom-— 
compare Schumann’s change of opinion about 
Tannhiuser when he heard it, having previously 
only seen the score. Again, a skilled reviewer of 
the AZusical Times was complaining only a month 
or two ago of the difficulties of his task in dealing 
with a good deal of modern music—quartet music, 
for example —incapable of being played by hand, 
and of an advanced type. Buta Reader,’ within 
the means of nearly all, will present the score simul 
taneously to eye and ear. 

Mr. Chilton dreams of a time when all music 
will be published in that double character, and 
doesn’t regard any music as well and truly 
published until it is offered in a forrn which makes 
it both visible and audible. 





The Apostles will be performed at Bedford on 
May 18 by the Bedford Musical Society with full 
orchestra, a choir of two hundred, and a strong cast 
of soloists. Dr. H. A. Harding will conduct. 
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PEARSALL’S LETTERS 
By W. BARCLAY SQUIRE 
VI. 
Zo Chancellor OEHLER, 
Hotel de la Poste, Rohrschach, 
Sunday morning, Feb. 7, 1847. 

My Dear Sirk AND FriEND,—I regret much that I 
could not stay to-day at St. Gall (where I arrived last 
night on my return from Ejinsiedeln) in order that 
I might have had the pleasure of communicating to you 
verbally the greeting and remembrances which the Sub 
Prior requested me to express, and have had also an 
opportunity of telling you what passed at the Monastery. 


Now let me say something of music. The A@/ed/- 
eister at the Monastery is a very amiable person and 
has practical knowledge of his art, but he is too little 


acquainted with the Church music of the great masters 





f the 16th and 17th centuries to have that admiration 
of it which it deserves. He was so obliging as to order 
the performance of my Sa/ve Aegina. It was sung by the 
school-students, and on the third repetition it went 
orrectly He was kind enough to pay me some 
ompliments, but I do not think he cared for it. But 
the Sub-Prior was more satisfied with it : I am sure of 
this. for when it began he was at the other end of the 
room, which was a long one, and he came over to us 
and sang with the students, which was a proof to n 
that the music pleased him and that what he afterwards 
said to me was his genuine opinion, As Professor of 
Music in the school they have a person (I forget his 
name) from Cologne who has been educated in the 
( /ow le Mustqgue at Paris. He plays the violin 
| pianofor very well and is also emed there as 
. good composer P. Gall told me that he had sent 
y a Zen wz of this person’s compositior His 
ers are more French than German, but I have no 

d t that | ] ! t pra which they ga il 

Skill and 0 maiuct 

r sollecti f ic at Einsiedeln is not (so ev 
Id n it least) very large, but there are verv inte est 
g things in it Six Masses bv Caldara were shown 
n But only the parts are there. The partitions 
appear to have been lost, so that I could not judge of 
their mer Vet t parts are flowing and the 
forms of the different f es emploved so graceful, that 
I would desire no greater pleasure than an opportunity 
reproducing the partitions from the parts. There 

a lso ne Motet vy Scarlatti, printed at .\mster 
lam, I believe, in the year 1705. These are unknown 
perhaps not likely to be known at Einsiedeln, but 
their author was so great a master that they »zs/ be 
remarkable. These are also merely printed in parts. 
They have the parts also of some Masses of Eberlin. 
He was a composer who flourished about the middle of 
the last century and had a great and, according to 
Burney, a deserved reputation. I have heard much of 
Eberlin’s Church Music from old people who remem 
ered it and who spoke of it in terms of high commen 


lation, but I have never seen anv of it. I have no 
loubt that there are other things equally interesting in 


their archives, but I had not time to make a regular 
inspection, 

P. Gall has made very interesting discoveries with 
regard to the music of the more ancient time. On 


the inside of the covers of most of the MS. books at 
the Convent (I mean those of the 10th and immediately 
icceeding centuries) were parchment leaves torn out of 
still older books and pasted there to keep the covers 


firm. These he has unpasted, and many curious things 
have appeared. Amongst others an Oratorio with 
music in Neumenschrift of the 12th century. The 


neuma characters are, however, simple and not difficult 
to decipher, because they are written on five lines. <A 


Other letters of R. L. Pearsall appeared in the ./musical Jim 
r October, 1920. 
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part also of an old (so at least it seems to me) 
instruction-book with neuma notation has also been 
recovered, but this presents more difficulty than the 
other with regard to its interpretation. 

I wish it were possible for me to remain there si 
months in order that I might see what I could dig up. 
There are materials at Einsiedeln which would throw 
light on the ancient history of the art such as has never 
been thrown yet. But they can only be understood by 
a person who has a practical knowledge of it and has 
been accustomed to read the musical characters of th 
15th and 16th centuries. Would it be impossible to 
form a Society whose object should be: Ist, to explore 
and explain the Church Music previous to the !5th 
century: and 2nd, to ascertain what compositions of 
the great masters of the 16th, 17th, and 18t! 
centuries exist in the cloisters of Switzerland, Bavaria, 
\ustria, and Bohemia? If P. Gall and you and | 
and a few others would work at these objects, how 
much might be discovered and rescued from oblivion ! 
I do not know whether the Abbot of Einsiedeln, as 
chief of a monastic order, could consistently with his 
position be President of such a Society, but if not 
thé Bishop of St. Gall might be President of it, if 
he would accept the office, and at the end of each 
year its discoveries might be published. I wish 
you would mention this to P. Gall and ask him 
whether the formation of such a Society be feasible 
My paper is at an end; therefore I will delay what 
I have further to say until I next come to St. Gall, 
which will be probably in the next week. In the 
meantime, Believe me, 

Very faithfully yours, 


R. L. P. 


What the project was which took Pearsall to 
Einsiedeln does not appear, and there is no further 
allusion to it in his correspondence. The P. Gall 
who is frequently referred to in these letters was 
Benedict Morel, born in 1803, who became a 
monk in 1820 (when he changed his name to Gall), 
was ordained Priest in 1826, early in life was 
Librarian at Einsiedeln, and from 1848 Rector of 


ithe Monastic Stiftschule. He was a poet and 


musician, and his collection of Latin medieval 
hymns, which appeared in 1868, is still a standard 


|work. He died in 1872. It is interesting to note 





that the Collection of Music at Einsiedeln, which 
Pearsall describes in the above letter, was enriched 
after his death by a number of MSS. from his own 
library. 


VIL. 


Zo the Rev. Henry THomas ELLAcompe, 
Vicar of Bitton. 


[At end:] February 18, 1847. 

[Beginning missing.] I have before me a long letter 
almost three parts written in answer to your last, but I 
will wait for something which I want to enclose in it, 
and so will not finish it till I get them. In the mean- 
time I will send you a piece of music which I intended 
to enclose in its also. It is a Sa/ve Regina which was 
sung at the Monastery of Finsiedeln with very good 
effect. (N.B.—I spent two days last week at this 
celebrated cloister, and made some interesting 
discoveries and acquaintances there, of which I have 
written an account in my letter.) I have written it in 
a style long obsolete in our Church, but capable of 
producing a great effect when understood and well 
sung. It was the custom of the earliest hymn 
composers of the Christian Church, in setting words, to 
select a vowel in some important word at or near 
the end of each verse, and thereon to sing, or rather 
write, a musical phrase such as might allow the singer to 
let his soul gush out in adoration of God. The phrase 
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was technically termed a wewma (quasi *vevpa) which 
in the old books, de Cantu et Musica Sacra, is thus 


defined, ‘ Susfiratio animae redemptae ad coelestem 
satriam.’ Such neuma-phrases occur on the words 
lee, lacrymarum, ostende, virgo. If sung by 


disciplined singers with the enthusiastic devotion which 
is sometimes to be found in the monasteries, and 
particularly in Italy, where even the lower classes can 
give way to a passionate expression of their feelings and 
still be graceful, I am told that these phrases have an 
indescribable effect, and I believe it from what I heard 
at Einsiedeln. Be so good as to send the Salve (after 
you have copied it, if you like to do so) to Mr. Corfe 
for the Madrigal Society, and explain to him what it is 
and ask him to do me the favour of trying its effect 
there. I think it will not fail to please, although we 
English are too cold in our natures to sing it like the 
natives of a more genial climate, who, considering it as 
an aspiration to Heaven, employ not only voice but 
heart and soul in its execution. And it is all very well 
that we should not try to do so, for the attempt 
without the natural impulse would be little better than 
a detestable caricature. For the present moment, 
adieu. Give my affectionate regards to all at Bitton 
and my felicitations to Miss Barker, and believe me, 
Ever yours sincerely, 


me. Ee. #. 


The Salve Regina which was sung at Einsiedeln 


is evidently the earlier version of the four- 
part setting published in 1856 by Schmid 
of Gmiind, and later in 8’° form by Messrs. 
Novello. From Oehler’s copy in Add. MSS. 


38543, it is clear that Pearsall wrote it originally 
for three voices (s.s.A., solos and chorus), and that 
it was in this form that it must have been sung at 
Einsiedeln and sent to Mr. Ellacombe. ‘The 
‘Mr. Corfe’ mentioned later in the letter was 
John Davis Corfe (1804-76), organist of Bristoi 
Cathedral, and for many years conductor of th« 
Bristol Madrigal Society. 


Sinn 
ulimu 


ON A RECENT 
TOUR 


X BECKET WILLIAMS 


NOTES 
EUROPEAN 


pr G. 


RANDOM 


Just a word or two by way of preface. When 
[ go abroad I do not go with the express intention 
of hearing music. I go to collect material for my 
own (which does not mean plagiarism, though it 
sounds rather like it!}. So if these notes should 
surprise my readers by reason of their brevity, 
the above must form my excuse. And if they are 
astonished that their own conceptions should not 
agree with mine, my reply is that I write as I find 
things, not as other people suggest they should be 
found. So without further preamble let us start on 
our journey, 

The first place of importance I stopped at was 
Cologne, where I went to the Opera to see //ansi/ 
td Gretel. The orchestra was rather too subdued— 
owing perhaps to the prevailing decorousness of the 
town under British occupation—the chorus was poor, 
and the principals bad. But for a provincial town 
the production was splendid, the transformation 
scenes especially being wonderfully handled. The 


witch flew about like a veritable fowl, and the fire| 


burnt with a brilliance I have never seen equalled 
even on the stage. The impression brought away 
was that the mechanics were excellent, but the 
singing and acting poor. 


XUM 


From Cologne I went to Innsbruck, and on arriving 
at that melancholy spot promptly went to bed for the 
whole of Christmas week with some sort of fever or 
another. It was at this town that I saw what was, 
| musically speaking, perhaps the most pathetic thing 
| I have ever witnessed. This was a performance of 

Aida at the Town Theatre. It was really heart- 
rending. The poor orchestra—one felt they were 
| half-starved—the dirty, old dresses of the chorus, 
and the makeshift scenery altogether formed a 
spectacle meet for tears. If the reader could but 
realise the martyrdom that poor Austria is under- 
going! I could indeed open his eyes to some of 
the things I have seen happening to a people who 
| are without doubt the most charming and agreeable 
in Europe. For example, the chambermaid at my 
hotel received as salary the sum of eight hundred 
crowns a month, and out of that had to provide most 
of her own food. (The pound was then worth about 
thirty thousand crowns.) One day | saw her emptying 
the tea-leaves out of my pot of tea and drying them 
on the hot-water pipes for future use. but the 
Austrians are a proud race, and do not complain. 
[he upper classes live and die in the direst straits 
without a word. The country is full of parasites of 
all kinds—Jews, Bavarians, Italians, and the less 
intelligent sort of English, forced by the high cost 
of living to cross the Swiss border for this year. 

Yet there is no ill-will towards the English. 
in a cabaret one night, and a group of Bavarians 
were baiting an Englishman who understood but little 
of what they were saying. Some Austrian students 
present soon cracked their heads for them! Luckily, 


I was 


there was plenty of snow about. But this is to 
digress. 
From Innsbruck I went into the mountains for 


some ski-ing, and from thence to Vienna. On the 
way I passed Salzburg, and immediately understood 
Mozart, as he can never be understood without 
seeing this truly idyllic town. 

I arrived at Vienna late at night, and found that 
the taxi’s were as dear as in England. But the next 
day I discovered that living was extremely cheap, 
taking into account the valuta—indeed much 
cheaper than at Innsbruck. And what alovely place! 
No wonder it has been for somany years the spiritual 
home of music. Culture and refinement seem in the 
air, and friendliness also. Yet those lucky ones who 
knew Vienna before the war aver it is all so changed 
and sad. Well, it must have been fairly gay in those 
days ! 

Many foreigners give concerts here, although there 
can be no profits. Certainly the expenses are small. 

For instance: a ‘Wigmore Hall’ type of concert costs 
about £5, including advertising, and a ‘Queen’s Hall’ 
concert with orchestra, Among well-known 
people who have given or are giving concerts, I 
noticed the names of the two Harrisons, Dorothy 
Moulton, Violet Clarence, Poulenc and Milhaud, 
Sorabji, and others whose names escape me. 
| Sorabji seems to have bemused the good Viennese 
| with his music, and amazed them by the astounding 
skill of his performance. 

Judging, however, by the programmes I saw, Vienna 
is still rather conservative. Korngold, Strauss, and 
Reger, with a sprinkling of the early Schénberg, 
seem to be as much as will be tolerated at present. 
Of course, generally speaking, the cultured middle 
class (the sort of circle Schubert drew around him) 
lare either starving or at any rate cannot afford 
|the mere penny or so that a good seat costs; 


£600. 








but even the workmen and profiteers at Vienna 
seem musical, and opera is exceptionally popular. 
| heard two performances. The first was Aosen 
Kavalier, conducted by Strauss himself. (I sat in 
great state in the stage box for five shillings.) The 
performance was good beyond words, and the work 
itself a revelation to me, who had never yet heard 
it. Surely Strauss in this opera, and in some of his 
songs, has written music which makes him the peer 
of any master, living or dead. 

[he other opera I heard at the Volksoper, a sort 
of Viennese ‘Old Vic.’ It was Die Metstersinger, 
and really excellently done. ‘The soloists were good, 
the chorus competent, and, as usual, the production 
satisfactory, the last Act being a feast of colour. 

Of course Vienna is renowned for its light operas. 
I saw two of the new ones, the titles of which I 
forget. some unknown reason they both 
dealt with the adventures of Indian princes, and each 
contained one jolly tune which was much in evidence, 
but beyond being better written than English 
examples, they did not attract me. 


For 


The plots and 
action were poor, and even the ‘lingerie’ part of the 
business badly managed. Some terrible person has 
written a musical comedy in which all the songs are 
set airs by Schubert, and I am told this 
enjoying enormous popularity. We groaned at Peer 
Gyan? being turned into rag-time, but that was nothing 
compared to this grotesque and tasteless sacrilege. 

| went to two organ recitals at the great Kuntsler 
Haus. Even going to an organ recital is a terrible 
business at Vienna. First of all, one can never get 
tickets where he expects to get them, and nobody 
seems capable of giving any information. Secondly, 
the whole of the ground floor of the vast hall is 
arranged like a railway station, with numberless 
cloak-rooms, and one may not go upstairs without 
leaving even his hat at these places, the fee for which 
often more than the cost of the concert ticket 
itself. It is really an awful experience, and matters 
are not improved by the sight of the hall above, which 
is intensely and horribly baroque. Nothing can be 
seen of the organ but the console and a sort of grating 
behind which can be caught occasional glimpses of 
pipes. A most inartistic organ-case, | thought. The 
instrument itself is very powerful, but it struck me 
that there too much reed tone and too few 
diapasons. However, this is always noticeable about 
foreign organs, especially in France. The performers 
in each case were good, but not wonderful, and the 
music consisted Bach, Reger, and Liszt (the 
Ad Salutarem Fantasia). Reger seems to be 
played ad nauseam, and Karg-Elert, for whom | 
have a sneaking preference, not at all. In both 
cases the performers hardly changed their regis- 
tration at all from start to finish. It seemed as if 
they had their manuals prepared beforehand, and 
stuck to them all through The result was 
unnecessarily colourless, considering the impres- 
sive array of gadgets the player had at his disposal. 
But this is better than changing stops and rhythm at 
the same time! 

While on the subject of organs I cannot help 
mentioning the singular organ-cases to be seen abroad. 
Kut perhaps I shall be allowed to write about these 
at some future date 

From Vienna I went to Venice—a place to read 
about, but not visit, unless one is a millionaire. In 
St. Mark’s,, the music I heard was slightly more 
horrible than the building (one sympathises with 
Mendelssohn and his remarks on Italian organists). 
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At Florence I heard no music, and having very 
little time at my disposal at Rome, I heard only one 
opera, but this was quite enough. The Romar 
performance requires a hardy constitution to endure 
it. The work begins at ‘9.0 sharp’ (which means 
g.30). There are tremendous waits between 
Acts, and you are lucky to be out by one o’clock 
in the morning. I heard Puccini’s // Zadbarre and 
Suor Angelica, At midnight I left, and they were 
still at it. Judging from the programmes, the 
Italians are even more conservative than the 
Austrians. Casella is popular, but more as pianist 
than composer—or so it would appear. I noticed 
a performance of one work by Santoliquido, otherwise 
convention seemed to rule the day. But as I was 
in the city for only ten days, it would be absurd 
for me to express any opinion on its musical life. 
I finally went to Naples. It is, I should fancy, the 
dearest town in the world, and the most irritating 


the 
the 


Everywhere may be heard infernal mandolines, 
and singers with voices like screeching crows. Yor 
yo to Pompeii, mandolines; you climb Vesuvius, 
mandolines; you sail to Capri, or drive to 
Bai, mandolines again. To crown all, pirates 
and bandits at every corner tried to make me 
buy models of this diabolical instrument. I am 
pretty tough-skinned as regards bad music, but 
literally and truthfully, the street musicians of 


Naples drove me from Italy. May I recommend 
my more advanced brethren to try tonal experiments 
with mandolines and fiddles out of tune, @ /a vor. 
celeste? Such music as resulted should surely portray 
all the perversions known to Tiberius, or even to the 
modern Neapolitans. Can one say more? 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY 


COMPOSERS 


TUDOR 


By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 


XXV. 
Among the few early Tudor composers whose 
works are quoted by Sir John Hawkins the name of 
John Dygon gets an honoured place. Hawkins 
printed a Motet of his from the Royal Collection, 
namely, Ad /apidis positionem, but so little did the 
great English musical historian know of Dygon’s 
biography that he considered the work as having 
been composed towards the middle of the 
16th century. 
Since Hawkins’s day no new light has been thrown 
on the career of Dygon save that he graduated Mus 
Bac. at Oxford, in 1512, Prior of 


JOHN DyGon 


and that he was 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, at the dissolution 


of the monasteries in 1538. Neither Dr. Ernest 
Walker nor Mr. Henry Davey has pierced the 
obscurity which has hitherto enveloped Dygon’s 


biography, and though the amount of new information 
which I have gleaned is not so large as could be 
desired, yet the facts now brought to light will serve 
to stimulate some future delver of Tudor records. 
John Dygon was a nephew of John Dygon who was 
elected Abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, i! 
January, 1497, and was a novice under his uncle 
between the years 1497 and 1504. It is safe t 
assume that he was born ¢//cv 1485, and he doubt 
less entered the famous Canterbury choristers’ 
school, in 1494. This choristers’ school had been 
endowed so far back as February, 1319-20, by Prior 
Henry, of Eastry, and had therefore a good 
Young Dygon, after his reception as a 
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novice, displayed uncommon musical abilities, and at 
length, in April, 1512, graduated Mus. Bac. at Oxford. 

Meantime, Dygon’s uncle died in 1509 and was 
succeeded as Abbot by John Hampton, after whom 
came John Essex. A curious hypothesis was started 
by Mr. A. Hughes-Hughes in his article on Dygon in 
the new edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 


Vusicians to the effect that John Dygon was 
probably an a/ias or assumed name for John 


Wyldebere, or else that he was to be identified with 
john Wilborne, who was alive in 1557. 

Fortunately, there is no need for this complex 
hypothesis as to the identity of John Dygon, because 
we learn from Twyne, the famous antiquary, who was 
a friend of John Essex, last Abbot of St. Augustine’s 
whose rule extended from 1520 to 1538), that the 
Abbot ‘sent John Dygon, sub-prior of the monastery, 
to Louvain,’ in 1521, in order to avail himself of the 
tuition of the celebrated Juan Luis Vives, the Spanish 
humanist. 

Dygon studied under Vives at Louvain from 1521 
to 1523, and then returned to England with his 
master, who had been urged by Cardinal Wolsey 
to take up the post of Lecturer on Rhetoric in 
Oxford University. As is well known, Vives came 
over, and resided at Corpus Christi College, then 
under the presidency of Dr. John Claymond. So 
great was his fame that he attracted vast numbers to 
his lectures, including Henry VIII. and Queen 
Katherine, and he was also appointed tutor to the 
Princess Mary (1524-26). Two other distinguished 
scholars had come over with John Dygon and Vives, 
viz., Nicholas Wotton and Jerome Ruffaldus, in 1523. 

Not alone the antiquary Twyne but Vives himself 
has borne ample testimony to the outstanding 
abilities of Dygon. Vives mentions him with eulogy, 
nay, ‘with great affection,’ as Cardinal Gasquet 
writes (Zhe Eve of the Reformation, p. 38). 
Dr. Nicholas Wotton was made Dean of the Chapel 
of the Princess Mary. He was afterwards an 
Ambassador; and Jerome Ruffaldus subsequently 
became Abbot of St. Vaast, Arras. 

So great were the merits of Dygon both as a 
musician and a learned monk that Abbot Essex, in 


1526, promoted him to be Prior of St. Augustine’s. | 


Meantime, his friend Vives had married Margaret 
Valdaura at Bruges, in 1524, but he returned to 
England on October 1, 1528. 

Dygon continued as Prior of St. Augustine’s from 
1526 to 1538, and was also schoolmaster of the 
Almonry School (which had been confirmed by a 
Bull of Pope Eugene IV., dated December 28, 1431 
At length came the dissolution of this famous Abbey, 
when Abbot, Prior, monks, and Song School had all 
to disappear. The deed of ‘ Surrender’ is dated 
July 30, 1538, and the first two signatures are those 
of the Abbot and Prior, namely, John Essex and 
John Dygon. The late Dr. James Gairdner in his 
Lollardy and the Reformation (1908) caustically 
writes that Henry VIII. had been guilty of many 
villainies, including ‘the plunder of St. Augustine’s 
monastery, from which he turned out the monks, and 
put deer in their places.’ 

In the list of pensions granted to the monks of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, on September 2, 1538, 


the Abbot and Prior were assigned substantial 
amounts. Abbot Essex did not long survive his 


deprivation, as his death took place in January, 1541, 
but John Dygon is believed to have become 
secularised and to have assumed the name of John 
Wilbore. Mr. A. Hughes-Hughes says that ‘there is 


good reason for believing that he was the John 
Wylbore who was appointed prebendary of Rochester 
Cathedral, in 1541, and who died there in 1553.’ 

Anyhow, John Dygon, Mus. Bac., Prior of 
St. Augustine’s, was assigned the pension of 
£13 6s. 8¢., and as such disappears, but if we 
assume that he adopted the name of Wilbore, there 
is some reason to agree with the view of Mr. Hughes- 
Hughes, as, in the new constitution of Rochester 
Cathedral on June 18, 1541, Hugh Ap Rice was 
appointed first Prebendary, John Wilbore second 
Prebendary, and Robert Johnson third Prebendary, 
with Walter Phillips as Dean. All the same, I have 
a shrewd suspicion that John Dygon’s name was his 
own, just as was John Essex’s, and if so, unless he 
adopted an a//as, he disappears from the records in 
1538. His master, Juan Luis Vives, had been 
imprisoned for espousing the cause of Queen 
Katherine over the divorce question, and died on 
May 30,1540. It is not at all improbable that Dygon 
also died before the close of the year 1541, if not 
earlier, and that he was known only by the name of 
John Dygon to such intimate friends as Vives and the 
antiquary Twyne: in fact the authority of the latter, 
who was a contemporary, goes far to disprove the 
ingenious suggestion of Mr. Hughes-Hughes as to 
Dygon’s change of name. 

Unfortunately most of the compositions of Dygon 
have disappeared, but sufficient remain to attest his 
powers. In particular his beautiful three-part Motet, 
Ad lapidis positionem, stamps him as attempting 
higher flights than most of the English Tudor school 
of the period 1500-20. Mr. Hughes-Hughes thinks 
that this Motet ‘bears some resemblance in 
style to the music of Okeghem, as was very natural 
considering how nearly contemporary the two 
composers were,’ but it must be borne in mind 
that Okeghem wrote between the years 1453-83, 
whereas Dygon was not born till 1490. Further, 
Mr. Hughes-Hughes says that ‘some passages bear 
a comparatively modern stamp, and one can detect a 
foreshadowing of Giovanni Croce, and even of a still 
later style in several places.’ I cannot agree with 
this opinion, as assuredly Dygon’s style is very far 
removed from that of Croce. Yet Dygon’s work is 
really good for the period, and does not deserve the 
harsh verdict passed on it by Dr. Ernest Walker, 


whose opinions on many composers, including 
Handel, Arne, and Sullivan, are at variance with 
those of equally well-equipped musical critics. 


Canterbury may well be proud of Dygon and also 
of Sir William Haute, whose memoir will next engage 


our attention. 


CHOPIN 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
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‘Chopin!’ When the good King Louis Philippe 
was alive you should have heard with what a dainty 
accent and eager expression women uttered the two 
syllables. The artist’s elegant manners, and the ease 
with which his name was pronounced, certainly con 
tributed largely to the huge he attained. 
And besides, he was consumptive at a time when 
robust health was unfashionable ; women, on sitting 
down to table, would thrust their gloves into their 
glass and nibble only a few dainty morsels at the 
end of a meal. It was 4o7 /on for the young to look 
pale and thin : Princess Belgiojoso appeared on the 
boulevards dressed in black and silver white, looking 
as wan and ghastly as Death himself. 


success 
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Chopin’s illness, though real enough, was regarded | not, as is generally done, lay too much stress on 
as an attitude he had assumed. This jeune ma/ade| these details. Fundamentally the music is simple, 
i fas dents, a foreigner with a French name, son| it betokens great simplicity of heart, and this must 
of an unhappy country whose fate was pitied and| be expressed when playing, it, under penalty of 
whose resurrection was desired by all in France, | completely falsifying the intentions of the composer, 
was in every way calculated to please the public} Chopin distrusted himself: he  invited—and 
of the day ; indeed, all this served him better than|sometimes followed—pernicious advice, unaware 
his musical talent, which, as a matter of fact, this| that he himself, guided by instinctive genius, was 


same public did not in the least understand. | more clear-sighted than all the savants around him, 
Proof of this lack of comprehension is to be found | who were devoid of genius of any kind. 
in the popularity of a certain Grand IVa/ts in E flat,| At the beginning of the famous Sa/lade in 


now quite forgotten, but in those days strummed on|G minor, the last bar of the introduction, we find 
every pianoforte to the exclusion of other works of | in the original edition a D, evidently written, though 
Chopin that were really characteristic of his talent. subsequently corrected into an E. This supposed E 
He had but few admirers worthy of the name :| gives an expression of pain, quite in harmony with 
Liszt, Ambroise Thomas, Princess Czartoriska (his| the character of the morceau, Was this a printer’s 
best pupil), Madame Viardot, and Georges Sand (who/ error? Wasit the original intention of the composer ? 
extolled him to the skies in her .)/emo/rs, proclaiming | The note produces a dissonance with unexpected 
him the greatest of composers, ‘approached by/| effect. Now dissonances were at that time dreaded, 
Mozart alone,’ she added—a childish exaggeration, | though nowadays as welcome as truffles. From 
though at the time a useful counterpoise to the | Liszt, whom I questioned on the matter, I could 
general opinion which saw in Chopin merely an| obtain nothing except that he preferred the E fiat. 
agreeable pianist and looked upon Liszt asa performer | So do I, but that is not the point. The conclusion 
of amazing powers of execution). Thus was judged | at which I have arrived is that Chopin, when playing 
and interpreted the musical ability of the two} the Sa//ade, sounded the D ; but | am still convinced 
geniuses whose influence on the art of music has|that the E flat was his first inspiration, and that 


been so great ! the D was adopted on the advice of timid and 
Times have changed. After prolonged years of | maladroit friends. 
barren strife, the great compositions of Liszt have These marvellous works are threatened with a 


taken their rightful place. The /ia/¢z in E flat is} great peril. Under pretext of popularising them 

relegated for ever to the lumber-room, and all the| there have appeared new editions bristling with 

dream-land flowers that appeared in the garden of | erroneous fingering. That, indeed, in itself would 

the marvellous artist claimed both by France and| be a small matter ; but, alas! they have also been 

by Poland now blossom in perfect freedom and|improved upon, Jer/ectionnces, and this means that 

scatter their fragrance around. We admire and love| alien intentions may gradually replace those of the 
but do we understand them ? composer himself. 

Chopin’s musical studies had been so incomplete I cannot enter into the technical details necessitated 
that the great vocal and instrumental fields were not| by such an inquiry, but it is high time someone 
for him; he had to confine himself to the| thought of bringing out an edition—if not of all his 
pianoforte, wherein he discovered an_ entirely| works, at least of those that deserve to be handed 
new world. This specialisation, however, may lead the | down to posterity—going back to the fountain-head 
judgment astray. When interpreting his works we| and showing us the master’s thought in all its purity. 
think too much of the pianoforte—of the instrument | This fountain-head consists of manuscripts, wherever 
regarded as an end in itself: we forget both| they can be found; original editions, now very rare ; 
musician and poet. For Chopin is, above all, a| and Tellefsen’s edition, at present difficult to find, 
poet who may be compared with Alfred de Musset ;| badly engraved and printed, and containing many 
like the latter, he sings of love and women. | faults, though these are easy to see and can be 

More than all else, Chopin was sincere. His | Corres ted. Before it is too late, may a really intelligent 
music, without being in accordance with any par- editor raise to Chopin’s memory this imperishable 
ticular programme, is invariably a tone-picture ; he | ™nument that has nothing in common with the 
did not ‘make’ music, he simply followed his|4?7#4-Ausgaden with which the musical world is 
inspiration. He expresses the most varied human invaded as by some destructive phylloxera ! 
feelings; he also gives musical form to the| - 
impressions produced in him by the sights of 
nature. But whereas in others—in Beethoven, for) 4 REMARKABLE HANDEL COLLECTION : 


instance—-these impressions may be pure and CHRISTOPHER SMITH’S TRANSCRIPTS 


unalloyed, in Ch ‘ SIC y > exce . ’ c , rc 

yer opins music with the exception OF HANDEL’S WORKS 

of a few polonaises that voice his patriotism ; : 

woman is ever present; everything is referred to By E, VAN DER STRAETEN 

her, and it is this stand-point we must adopt if we Christopher Smith, Handel’s amanuensis, made 


would give his music its rightful character. His| three sets of transcripts of the great master’s works, 
music thrills with a passion—now overflowing,| and Charles Jennens, who wrote the words of 7% 
now latent or restrained—that gives it an inner|.J/essiah and other works of Handel received one 
warmth of feeling which makes it live intensely.| of these sets from Christopher Smith the younger. 
foo frequently this passion is replaced by an| From the latter it went into the library of his 
affected and jerky performance, by contortions utterly | relative, Heneage Finch, Earl of Aylesford, about 
opposed to his real style, which is both touching} 1774, where it remained until the Aylesford library 
and simple. }at Packington Hall was sold about two years ago, 

This latter word may excite surprise when speaking | when Mr. Harold Reeves acquired the greater part 
of music that bristles with accidentals, with com-| of the Handel transcripts, as well as a considerable 
plicated harmonies and arabesques; but we must| number of MS. copies from the works of 18th century 
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composers, and sold them to Mr. Newman Flower, | third higher is indicated by letters in pencil being 
who is deeply interested in Handel. Mr. Flower| placed over the printed notes, in which Handel, 
succeeded in tracing and acquiring a number of| according to the German custom, used the letter ‘h’ 
volumes of the Handel manuscripts which at the| for the note ‘b.’ The original version of Zhe soft, 
sale had been purchased by other buyers, and| comp/aining Flute, first given to Mrs. Cibber, then 
with the assistance of Mr. W. C. Smith, of the|to Signor Guadagni, is struck out, and another 
British Museum, supplemented it by the acquisition | version, with ‘Flauto Traverso and Liuto Solo,’ for 
of odd instrumental and vocal parts, mostly in| Signorina Francessini, substituted. 

Christopher Smith’s hand, as well as a number of| In the oratorio, 4/Au//a, the first scena, ‘ Blooming 
books, pictures, prints, &c., connected with Handel | virgins,’ with cembalo and violoncello soli, is cut out, 
and his period, from various sources. Mr. Flower’s| and a number from /arnasso in Festo substituted. 
library contains at present the largest collection of | There are many alterations in the course of the work, 
original Handel transcripts, amounting to nearly two| but the end underwent the greatest changes. Under 
hundred volumes. the words, ‘Hail, royal youth, long live the King,’ 


The particular interest attaching to these transcripts | is written in pencil, ‘the Church and save the King.’ 
recitative, ‘ Reviving Judah,’ the words, 


lies in the fact that they were made under Handel’s|In_ the 
personal supervision, and thus give an authentic} ‘ With firm united hearts we all shall (? illegible) 
version of his scores, containing in some instances| conquer’ are substituted, then all has been crossed 


corrections and alterations in his own handwriting.| out and ‘Anthem, The King shall rejoice,’ written 
This ending was altered again, as is shown 


They give, moreover, as was the custom of the times, | over it. 
at the beginning of the songs the names of the} by a cembalo part, with indications for a trumpet 
singers—for whom, in some instances, they were|obbligato, and for a chorus in D major of fifty-four 
specially written—and likewise the names of those} bars, at the end of which are the words, ‘End of the 


to whom they were allotted at subsequent perform-| Oratorio.’ On a subsequent page the recitative, 





ances. Apart from the information § which this | 
affords us about the great singers of Handel’s time, 
it reveals another fact of even g:eater interest—more 
clearly illustrated, however, in Chrysander’s collection 
of Christopher Smith’s transcripts, now in the town 
library of Hamburg. In Handel’s time these] 
scores were evidently used for quite a number of | 
performances. ‘They contain notes, alterations, and | 
corrections, not unfrequently in Handel’s own 
handwriting, which showed that he attached less 
importance to the specific tone-colour or character 
of a given key in which he had composed a song 
than to a perfect rendering. Our greatest modern | 
composers, from the beginning of the 19th century 
downwards, choose singers who are able to sing 
their parts as they are written. Handel, on the 
other hand, whenever he found a singer in whom 
a fine voice was allied to artistic qualities, would not | 


hesitate to transpose a song to suit that particular | 
voice, or even give a woman’s song to a man, or 
vice versd. The famous arioso, ‘ Softly, Sweet,’ from 
Alexander's Feast, among others, presents a flagrant 
instance. The original version, with violoncello 
obbligato, is in the key of D major. Against the | 
voice-part, written in the soprano C clef, we find| 
the name of ‘ Signora Strada,’ but underneath the | 
stave, at the beginning of the line, is written in| 
Handel’s hand, ‘Sigt Tend’ (Tenducci). Against | 
the line of the violoncello solo he wrote in pencil | 
‘Mrs. Cibber in Contralto ex G%,’ and underneath, | 
‘Mrs. Weichsel ex A.’ Here we have, apparently, a} 
record of four different performances, and trans- | 
positions of the song for two of these, unless the} 
notes relate to his frequent troubles with the singers, 
and denote that another had to be substituted for | 
the one first selected for a particular performance. | 
The recitative of this version is written in the tenor | 
clef, and the arioso in the soprano clef. The whole} 
of this is struck out, and another version is inserted | 
between the leaves for contralto with violin (instead | 
of violoncello) obbligato. The recitative is now in| 
the key of E minor, ending on the dominant of | 
\ major, in which the arioso then follows. At the 
top of this page we find in pencil the name of| 
*Sigt Mosor,’ at the bottom, ‘ Wrote in the Soprano 


clef,’ and underneath, ‘ for Guard,’ meaning evidently | Concerts. 
A transposition of a| 


the famous singer, Guardacci. 


‘ Reviving Judah,’ is continued with pencil notes of 
alternate words, but this again is crossed out. A 
chorus, ‘ Bless the true Church, and save the King,’ 
follows this, and another recitative for Athalia, 
which is crossed out again, and underneath is 
written in pencil, ‘Chorus, Around let acclamation- 

anthem, The King shall rejoice, /7vze.’ But this 
was not to be final yet, for on the next page we find 


|a Zutti unisono,*‘ Oppression no longer I dread thee,’ 


followed by a recitative for Athalia, a recitative 
and aria for Nathan, recitative for Joad, aria * To 
Darkness Eternal’ for Athalia, a recitative for Joad, 
at the end of which is written in pencil, ‘Aria,’ and 
which are illegible. Then follows a 


two words 


| duet-aria for Joad and Josabeth, recitative Ab(ner ? 


‘Concerto 
The above 
instrumental 


at the end of which we find the words 
ex /(?),’ and a final chorus, ‘Give Glory.’ 


reference to the introduction of an 


| Concerto is interesting, as it shows that the prevailing 
| custom of that time of introducing instrumental solos 


as interludes was not restricted to the opera, where 
many eminent artists used to play concertos between 
the Acts. That this was done also in oratorios is 
not generally known, yet in the above-mentioned 
score of A/erander’s Feast we find two notable 
instances. After ‘ Timotheus placed on high,’ Xc., 
we find in Christopher Smith’s handwriting the 
words, ‘Concerto perla Harpa’; and after ‘Shedrew 
an angel down’ is written ‘Concerto per l’Organo.’ 
Unfortunately the names of the artists are not given, 
though we need not ask who played the Organ 
Concerto when Handel conducted. 

The Christopher Smith copies from the Aylesford 


| collection do not contain many notes, as they were 


evidently not used much, if at all, for public 
performances, but they comprise sets of vocal and 
orchestral parts of all the works therein, which 
have since been completed in many instances by 
Mr. Flower, who has been fortunate in obtaining 
from various sources original MS. copies of missing 
parts. He has, moreover, acquired the first printed 
editions of a great part of Handel’s works, including 
some copies of great interest. There are, for 
instance, ten volumes of string parts of ‘ Handel’s 
Songs. Selected from his latest Oratorios for 
For Violins etc in six parts etc 
published by John Walsh.’ They were used at the 
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‘Concerts of Antient Musick,’ and on the dissolution 
of that Society were removed to buckingham Palace, 
and presented by Queen Victoria to the Royal College 
of Musi They contain many MS. insertions made 
for their use at the Concerts of Antient Music. An 
original edition of I/evenders Feast, edited by 
Mozart, belonged to the celebrated contrapuntist 
and composer, Eduard Grell, whose name is stamped 
on the title-page, and a German edition of 
The Messiah, by Joh. Ad. Hiller, contains very 
interesting contemporary MS. notes about the work 
and its first production at Berlin. A copy of 
Songs from Messiah, published by Walsh, is prob 
ably the earliest edition of this work, as the words 
lo be sung an Octave lower’ are enyraved 
the beginning of the air. ‘He was despised,’ 
which are printed an octave higher 
edition here is no 


ovel 
the notes of 


than n any subsequent 


copy of this edition in the british Museum, and 
Mr. Flower’s copy may be the only one now in 
existence 

One of the greatest treasures of Mr. Flower’s 


Handel collection is the autograph copy of the 
words of 7%eedera, by T. Morel, the author, with 
Handel’s autograph inscription, ‘I intend to perform 
this oratorio at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. 
George Frideric Handel.’ A_ reproduction of the 
autograph is given by kind permission of Mr. Flower. 


T intend to gey term this Ors/iore, af fee 
Theatre hogal in Cruent Zacdon 
() borye Frideric $4nadel— 


Che portraits in Mr. Flower’s possession include 
the original of Hogarth’s oil painting of Handel, 
a contemporary oil painting of Handel as a boy, 
unknown artist, a very fine contemporary 
miniature of the master and a number of interesting 
prints of Handel very rare portrait 
engraving by Faber of the Handel singer, Carestini, 
and one each of Faustina Hasse, Dr. Arnold, and 


by an 


portraits, the 


others connected with the Handel circle. He has 
also an autograph letter of the famous singe 
Grimaldi, called Nicolini, and a number of othe: 
interesting Handel souvenirs. 

The MS. volumes from the Aylesford collection 
contain also a considerable number of vocal and 
instrumental compositions of Handel’s circle and 
other musicians, mostly of the Georgian period. 
\mong these are several unique—and, in some 
instances, entirely unknown-—-works by famous 
18th century composers, especially violinists ; but 


we must reserve their description for another: 
occasion, as it would lead beyond the limits of this 
article, and much has to be sifted and cleared up 
before it can be profitably undertaken. 

A considerable number of works on Handel, and 
matters connecied with him, completes a remarkable | 
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collection which Mr. Flower has not brought togethe: 
from selfish reasons, but intends to make accessible 
to serious students of the vreat master’s works. 


AN ITALIAN VIEW OF BRITISH MUSIC 
The Critica Musicale of Florence for February 
contains a long article on English musical life— 


apparently one of a series—by Vittorio Ricci. He 
is concerned in this number with editors, critics, 
and instrument-makers, and begins with a general 
statement about the great development of musical 
education, noting, by the way, that music is more 
generally appreciated than any other art. Even in 
the lower classes, he remarks, there are few people 
who have not some knowledge of the elements of 
music. He attributes to this fact the number and 
excellence of the choral societies, and singles out for 
special praise the Glasgow Orpheus Choir. Curiously 
enough, although the details given are accurate in 
the main, all notice of the Competitive Festival is 
confined to a foot-note 

His knowledge of publishers is considerable, 
although apparently he thinks it worth while to 
mention specially the publishers of Mr. Frank 
Bridge and of Mr. Cyril Scott, and omit those of 
Elgar. The .l/usica/ 7imes, he says, ‘is rich in very 
valuable articles touching upon all points of musical 
science.’ Amongst the dailies he singles out 7% 
Times and the Daily Telegraph, ‘ which on a special 
day of the week dedicate many long columns to music, 
and their articles are often exceedingly important.’ 
The literary works on music chosen in illustration 
of his remarks are the ‘ bulky ctionary’ of Grove, 
the Oxford History of Music, and the histories of 
Mr. Davey, Dr. Walker, and Mr. C. A. Harris. 

In conclusion Signer Ricci remarks that the last 
few months have marked a considerable improvement 
n the British world of music, which suffered no less 
than the Continent from the economic upset of the 
after-war period. (n the other hand, the conditions 
of opera, which appeared to have most brilliant 
prospects thanks to the ‘wealthy and able *maest 
Beecham,’ are now worse than ever, and Covent 
Garden, once famous for its summer season, is now 
the home of all kinds of entertainment, not excluding 
the cinema. F.B. 


MUSIC UNDER BOLSHEVISM 


By C. D. GRAHAM 

A telegram from Moscow, recently issued by the 
Russian Trade Delegation in London, throws an 
instructive sidelight on Bolshevik mentality 


According to this document it appears that the 
Soviet is devoting particular attention to the 
maintenance and development of science and 
the arts, with particular reference to music. The 


Musical Department of the People’s Commissariat, 
for example, has set itself to encourage ‘the new 
musical institutions created by the revolution.’ 
Among the institutions referred to are the Petrograd 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Moscow Philharmonic 
and Symphonic Orchestras. All these, however, were 
in existence long before the revolution, and to clain 
them as products of Bolshevism is to carry special 
pleading to lengths which are scarcely permissible 
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even in political propaganda. Imagine, too, the un 
kind remarks that will be made by English composers 
concerning the apathy of our own Government when 
they learn that in Russia—as it is to-day 
Soviet thinks so highly of music as a panacea for 
famine and disease that official publications on the 
subject outnumber all others by more than three to 
one. Indignation may give place to doubt when we 
try to reconcile this statement with a recent foreign 
interview with Glazounov, in the course of which that 
eminent composer said that although he had completed 
several new works, he was unable to get them printed 
in Russia owing to the complete break-down of the 
music publishing apparatus. 

To Ivan, lacking the bare means of subsistence, 
are also offered such questionable delights as 
discussions of his folk-songs, ‘ vocal and instrumental 
methodology,’ and the ‘construction of new tonal 
This last branch of the inquiries being 
Institute of 


systems.’ 
undertaken by the National 
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Musical 


Science should gladden the hearts of any young | 


composers who are beginning to find themselves 
gravelled for lack of new dissonances. As business 
men, however, the Bolsheviks should appreciate the 
possibilities of a scheme that might, by means of a 
little judicious advertisement, develop into a new 
source of revenue. We may yet see something of 
this kind : 


‘Latest Tonal Systems while you wait! Do 
not invent your own Interplay of Sonorities, but 
send for sample of our up-to-date Tonal 
Tabloids. Extra strength, specially adapted 
to Symphonic Poems, Xc., dealing with 
Battle, Murder, Sudden Death, and the Joyless- 
ness of Things Generally! Mr. X. Stravaginsky 
writes: “I owe everything to your wonderful 
System. Press and Public alike acclaim 
stupendous realism of my latest work, ‘ Gloom.’ 
Please send at once another packet of your 
Cacophony Capsules.” ’ 

It is, indeed, difficult to take seriously the cynical 
disregard of the functions of humane government 
displayed in this telegram. The actual facts, 
however, are stranger still; and information upon 
which implicit reliance can be placed fully confirms 
the Bolshevik policy of providing a_ starving 
population with circuses in preference to bread. 
As though to emphasise the prevalent misery, 
there are given nightly at Petrograd representations 
of opera and ballet which in splendour and costliness 
of mounting transcend anything of the kind to be 
seen in Russia before the war, or in the heyday of 
the Vienna Opera. It seems incredible that such 
lavish spectacles, together with first-rate classical 
concerts, can be given at all; but what are we to 
make of the fact that admission to them may be 
obtained without payment of any sort by all who care 
to avail themselves of the privilege? Such cynical 
ndifference to the cfaims of a stricken populace 
invites inevitable comparison with the perverted 
mentality of another notorious patron of the arts, 
for in similar circumstances Nero was also a firm 
believer in the efficacy of ‘instrumental methodology.’ 


Wusical America for April 1 contains a note from 
a Montreal correspondent to the effect that Joseph 
Bonnet proposes to become a priest on his return to 


France from his present Canadiantour. Arrangements | 
have been made for his reception as a divinity student 


at Paris. He will join the Benedictine order. 
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Occasional Wotes 


In a vague sort of way musicians have long 
believed their art to be possessed of healing powers. 
They remember the harping of David before Saul ; 
they quote Congreve’s tribute usually ascribing it to 
Shakespeare) ; and they sing with approval 

In sweet music is such art 

Killing care, and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or, hearing, die. 
Yet not many of them seem to be aware that at the 
present time music is being employed as a medicine 
in a systematic manner, and with a measure of 
success that must inevitably lead to important 
developments. How this is being done may be 
seen in the Annual Report of the Vocal Therapy 
Society, a Report which every musician should read. 
It may be had from the Secretary, at 27, Grosvenor 
Place, S.W. 1.) This is the first full statement 
issued by the Society, and covers the period from 
Armistice Day, November 11, 1918 (the date of the 
first meeting of the committee) to November 11, 
1921. The mere words‘ annual report’ suggest the 
driest of reading—lists of subscribers, balance 
sheets, and the like. But here is a document so full 
of poignant interest as to make the reader whole- 
somely uncomfortable. We have not forgotten the war 

every quarter-day gives us a painful reminder : more 

or less we bear in mind those who lost their lives in 
it; but do we remember the wounded and shell- 
shocked who are still slowly recovering? Apparently 
not, for here is a_ Society doing wonderful 
work for them, and yet hardly able to maintain 
its activities—still less extend them—for want of 
money. 


doing ? 
certain 
and 


What is the Vocal Therapy Society 
It is curing, largely by means of music, 
types of disability resulting from wounds 
shell-shock stammering, loss of speech, facial 
paralysis, nervous collapse, lung trouble, Xc. The 
work is under the.direction of an executive composed 
of medical and musical experts, among them 
Sir James Dundas Grant, Sir Frederick Mott, 
Drs. Walford Davies, Arthur Somerville, and J. E. 
Borland, and Messrs. Walter Ford and Geoffrey 
Shaw. Musicians among the vice-presidents include 
Sir Henry Wood, Sir Henry Hadow, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, and Mr. Plunket Greene. Any doubt 
as to the practical nature of the Society’s work should 
be settled by such names asthese. If more evidence 
be needed, it is set forth, case by case, in the Report. 
Here you may read—in fact it is your duty to read 
of for example) T., shot through the right lung ; 
lung full of adhesions, and very confined in action ; 
after some months of treatment, in which breathing 
exercises played an important part, T. improved and 
went on to voice-production. He was ‘very husky 
at first owing to a wound in his throat,’ but his 
voice developed, and he was soon singing at concerts. 
T. is now discharged, and is ‘keeping very fit.’ S. 
was a shell-shocked stammerer, hysterical, and * with 
practically no contidence in himself.’ After treatment 
by breathing, relaxation, speech, and singing, he was 
‘able to sing solos before a large audience’; dis- 
charged with good prospects, ‘a fairly normal and 
contented man.’ A. had been dumb for several 
years ; recovered his voice, but stammered badly ; 
‘his greatest joy was found in singing, and regularly 
every day for nearly six months he worked at singing 
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voice increased in power 
now an out-patient, but ‘keeps in touch with the 
music-room and sings whenever possible.’ Bb. made 
his first appearance in the music-room under painful 
circumstances, being ‘highly nervous and about to 
“throw a fit ‘trembling so violently’ that 
the teacher had to do something to take his attention 
the ‘something’ the playing of 
inor Prelude: in a few moments ‘ever 
limb was still,’ and at the end of the singing-class A. 
had got over his fright, and was singing and taking 
breathing exercises. A miner who had been blown 
ip in Mesopotamia had not spoken for two years ; 


and breathing exercises’ 


was 


ott himself ; was 


Chopin’s C m 


recovered his speech, the first word uttered being 
‘Mother.’ (. had lost his voice for years; found it 


again after nine lessons; ‘spoke to the Sister in a 
strong, manly voice, to her great surprise. There 
were great rejoicings in the ward.’ As well there 


might be. 


Here are three comments of the men on singing 
‘It’s a regular tonic’; ‘I don’t feel the same 
person as | did before I beyan to sing; curious 
how it takes you out of yourself’; ‘I lost ma 


leg and ma voice, but t’ voice come back, so t’ leg 
doesn’t matter.’ 

\n outcome of the is the formation of the 
King’s Services Choirs, which have given concerts, 
separate and they have even a little 
ompetitive festival of their own, singing against one 
for a cup presented by Lady Bective. Ina 
lesser degree something has been done on the 
orchestral side \t the Enham Villaye Centre there 
s a successful band of ten players, one of whom 
deserves mention. He had been a trombone player 
before the war, but was no longer able to control his 
old instrument, having been 
a result of which the right half of his upper lip was 


wor k 
massed ; 


another 


paralysed. 
after assiduous 
at the same 
condition of his lip.’ 


practice became a first-class player ; 


time he ‘greatly improved the 


Che Report dealt with above was sent to us by a 
member of the committee, who, in his accompanying 


letter, said: ‘We do so want the public to take a 
little more interest in us.’ He could not have 
uttered a more telling reproach. Think of 
musicians above all needing to be asked to ‘take 


a little interest’ in such a work as this! We ought 
to have taken a lot of interest since November 11, 
1gid. However, it’s not too late. Chere is still 
plenty of work for the Society to do, and there will 
be for some years. If we musicians do our duty 
there will be such a shower of donations that the 
Society will be able to engage the extra teachers it 
wants; still more dumb men will speak (think of the 
one who led off with ‘ Mothe: and there will be 


further ‘rejoicings in the ward.’ ‘The few of us who 
really unable to give may still help by sending 
the Report, reading it, and talking about it. 
Publicity is needed, and now that the daily press is no 
longer full of M and auto-suggestion, it 
might do worse than give a push to the less showy 


are 
ror 


( ouc his 


methods of the Vocal Therapy Society 


\n interesting experiment Was made at olian 
Hall on March 30, when Mr. John Dunn played 
Elgar’s Violin Concerto with the orchestral part 


supplied by Mr. G. D. Cunningham on the organ. 
[he result, though not entirely satisfactory, was 


} 
wounded in the jaw, as 


good enough to encourage further effort along the 
same line. The idea is not new, for Mr. Bernard 
Johnson has frequently used the organ as a substitute 
for the orchestra in_ pianoforte concertos at 
municipal concerts at Nottingham. The combination 
of organ and pianoforte, however, far more 
satisfactory than that of organ and violin. For one 
thing, the two keyboard instruments are both in 
the tempered scale ; for another, the percussive 
etfects of the pianoforte and the sestenuto of the 
organ are excellent foils. Moreover, the nuances of 
the pianoforte and the violin are very different in 
character. The real cvvscendo—that on a sustained 
note —is impossible on the pianoforte, and is one of 
the most characteristic effects of the violin. At 
olian Hall we felt that the power gradations of the 
instrument needed a far more sympathetic 
background. The string tone rose and fell in power 
while the accompaniment, when it happened to be 
played on an unenclosed portion of the organ, 
remained fixed, Occasionally, when Mr. Cunningham 
used only a quiet combination on the Swell, the 
effect was delightful. Excellent too were the little 
bits of orchestral detail from time to time—brief solo 
passages for the wood-wind, and so on. 

But on the whole the constant organ tone became 
a trial to the ear by the time the work was ended. 
Perhaps the fact that the Concerto was immediately 
preceded by a long organ solo was partly responsible 
for this. After a work of the size of Bach’s G minor 
Fantasia and Fugue (finely played from memory by 
Mr. Cunningham), we needed something as different 
as possible from organ tone before embarking on 
another forty minutes of it in the Concerto. Still, as 
was said above, the result was such as to encourage 
further experiment. There must be many violinists 
and ’cellists who wish to play concertos, but are put 
off, either by the cost of an orchestra or by the 


is 


solo 


He was persuaded to try the cornet, and | unsatisfactoriness of the pianoforte as a substitute. 


lies in a combination 
the former supplying 
of the orchestration, 
with sustained wind 


It seems to us that the solution 
of the pianoforte and organ, 
the rapid decorative portions 
and the latter backing it up 
passages, variety of tone-colour in fragments of solo 
work for flute, clarinet, oboe, &c., and a bass of the 
firm and sonorous type that is as characteristic of the 
organ as it is lacking in the pianoforte. Moreover, 
the two instruments atone for each other’s defects 
in other ways. The organ is deficient in rhythm and 
accent—the pianoforte’s strong points ; the pianoforte 
is lacking in ses/enu/o —the department in which the 
organ supreme. We hope to see a good organist 
and pianist laying their heads together and showing 
what can be done in this way. A successful trial 
would solve at least one of the economic problems of 
to-day, just as the use of the small chamber orchestra 
is solving others. 


is 


\mong modern sets of part-songs few have 
equalled in popularity Elgar’s group of five for male 
voices, the words translated from the Greek Anthology. 
We are glad to hear that these fine choral miniatures 
have lately been arranged for s.A.T.B. by the composer. 
The new version will be published towards the end of 
the present month. 


Mr. Theo. Wendt, musical director of the Cape 
Town Orchestra, writes to us, giving particulars of 
the concerts which the Orchestra will give during its 
annual tour through the Union of South Africa. The 
programmes are of first-rate quality—a judicious 
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blend of works that are familiar and others that 
ought to be. British composers are well represented, 
as the following list will prove: Elgar’s -vigma 
Variations, Holst’s Beni JJora Suite, Howells’s Puck's 
Vinuet, Harty’s The Wild Geese, German’s Theme 
and Six Diversions and ex of Harlech March, 
QOuilter’s Children’s Overture, and Fould’s Aed/té 
Lan ent. There will be performances of 
Hiawatha by the Pretoria Choral Society, conducted 
by Mr. John Connell, and a programme devoted 
chiefly to Gilbert and Sullivan. 

In view of the cosmopolitan character of the 
populations in the towns to be visited, this is a very 
fair show for our music. Inevitably the bulk of the 
programmes are made up of the standard orchestral 
repertory Of Beethoven, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Xc., 
s0 not much room is left for contemporary work. Of 
such space as is available, however, British music 
occupies a larger share than any other school. 


two 


The many friends of William Higley will be glad 
to hear that he is returning to the concert platform. 
He will make his reappearance at olian Hall on 
June 2, when he will give a recital of songs by 
Vaughan Williams, Holst, Elgar, Dale, Brent Smith, 
Bairstow, Naylor, Pointer, &c., as well as Airs by 
Purcell, Bach, and Handel. A first hearing will be 
given to a set of three Sa/¢ Hater Songs by Thomas 
Wood, the music-master at Tonbridge School. 


Mr. R. J. Pitcher sends us a good specimen of 
English as she is wrote by a prospective customer in 
Mexico. As it amused us, it will probably amuse 
some of our readers, so we print it 

México, D.F., 17th march, 1922. 

Miss F. J. Fitch, 

21, Boundary Road, 

Saint John’s Wood, N.W.3. 

LONDON. 

Respectable Miss Fitch : 

I will be thankeful, if you pleace to send me 
information over ‘The Techniquer,’ in order to know 
its teaching’s proceeding, as well as to taste the prices 
and conditions for to acquire the apprenticeship’s. 

I improve this opportunity for to present you my 
very respectful civility, as your 

Very Truly, ——— 


But, while we laugh, let us remember that, funny 


as the letter is, it is nothing beside the result the| 


average Englishman would produce if he tried his 
hand at writing Mexican. 


A booklet giving particulars of Bach’s musi 
published by Novello has just been issued. It 
contains useful information as to the choral works 


character of the music, degree of difficulty, solo} 
voices required, time taken in performance, and so on. | 


The list includes also Bach literature, references to 
songs, organ music, arrangements for organ, 
harmonium, pianoforte, orchestra, pianoforte and 
violin, &c. It may be had on application to the 
publishers. 


We are glad to hear that the Glastonbury Festival 


work has been saved by the success of the School at | 


Bristol, Birmingham, and other places. At Bristol 
extra performances have had to be arranged in order 
to meet the public demand; at Birmingham, Mr. 
Barry Jackson’s production of 7he /mmortal Hour 


has been drawing crowded houses, and arrangements | 


}and Augener ? 
| proportion of our publishers. 


It is indeed high time that Londoners had an 
opportunity for making acquaintance with a work 
which in a very unusual degree has impressed both 
public and critics. So far as we-remember, its only 
London performance has been one that for various 
unavoidable reasons was far from adequate. There 
will be a Summer School of Greek Drama and Music 
at Glastonbury during August, the chief musical 
event being the production of Boughton’s new opera 
Alcestis, Lectures will be given by Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, Mr. R. W. Livingstone, Mr. F. W. Cornford, 
and others. 


As a token of appreciation of Mr. Edwin Evans’s 
constant efforts on behalf of contemporary music he 
is to be presented with his portrait, painted by 
Wyndham Lewis. The cost has been borne by a 
group of native composers that includes our 
‘four b.’s’—Bax, Berners, Bliss, Bridge (Frank 
Goossens, Harty, Holst, Ireland, Scott, and others, 
besides a number of prominent French, Italian, and 
Russian musicians. We take more than usual 
interest in this tribute because the bulk of Mr. 
Evans’s work for modern British music—at all 
events the journalistic side of such work—has been 
done in the pages of the Musical Times. 


In his new book /nter/udes, Records, and Impressions 
Sir Charles Stanford makes a lively attack on music 
publishers. Publishers have long been regarded as 
fair game, perhaps because they have not asa rule 
taken the trouble to defend themselves. But there 
is something to be said on their side, and it may be 
worth while trying to say it. The cause of music in 
this country is not helped by a feeling that publishers as 
a body have little enterprise and even less musical taste. 
Dealing with the question of publication, Sir Charles 
makes damaging comparisons between this country 
and Germany : 

‘The supply of English music of what may 
be called the serious type—chamber music, 
orchestral works, and the like (and quantities 
of it are in existence) are (s#c) mostly in 
manuscript upon their composers’ shelves. If 
the writers had been “made in Germany” most 
of their works would have been procurable by 
the public long ago. Being writers in a country 
where publishers follow the trend of society and 
disbelieve—or at any rate argue that the public 
disbelieve—in British work, they cannot find 
their way into print, still less obtain the smallest 
value for it. The consequence is obvious in 
every musicseller’s window—a row of royalty 


ballads. The exceptions are sufficiently few to 

prove the rule.’ 

Why say ‘every,’ if there are exceptions? And 
are these exceptions so few? Do we see rows 
of royalty ballads in the windows at Novello, 


Curwen, Chester, Winthrop Rogers, Stainer & Bell, 
Elkin, Schott, Lengnick, Goodwin & Tabb, Murdoch, 
This is not a small, but a large 
As to the publication 
are not yet all 

by the serious 


of serious native music, things 
that might be desired—especially 
composers concerned—but they are far better 
than they were twenty years ago. It is worth noting, 
too, that the most marked improvement has taken 
place during the past four years—a period of 
exceptional difficulty, owing to the cost of production 


are now being made for its transference to London. | and the economic obstacles in the way of rehearsal 
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and performance of new works. Music publishers, 
as a body, have shown not less, but rather more, 
enterprise than the bulk of business houses, seeing 
that their wares are not yet regarded as necessities 
of life. And after all, a complaint comes ill from 
one who has had about a hundred and seventy 
works published, practically all by British firms 
But Sir Charles will see little good in a native 
publisher 
‘When a German composer, even a beginner 
and little known, produces a work in his own 
ountry the publishers congregate to hear it, 
and to form their judgment upon its suitability 
for print. If an English work is produced, the 
English publisher is at his own fireside; he 
knows nothing of its fate and cares less. Even 
the favourable comments of the press will fail to 
move him to consider at second-hand the claims 
of any work which does not fall into the category 


of large profits and quick returns. A string 
quartet, an orchestral symphony or concerto, 
would be looked upon as matters far too 


ephemeral to be considered in the same breath 
as a three-verse with organ obbligato. 
Their author will be pitied for wasting his 
valuable time on visionary ideals.’ 


song 


The best answer to this is furnished by the list of 
published Stanford himself, Elgar, and 
Parry, and by the present steady stream of new 
publications by such men as Vaughan Williams, 
Holst, Frank Bridge, Goossens, Ireland, and 
others. 


works by 


Bax, 


Sir Charles goes on 


‘A leading publisher in America—which is to 
all intents and purposes a new field for music, 
and a land where commercial interests are 
paramount —lately said that he made it a rule to 
include a solid percentage of high-class music in 
even if they spelt a deficit in 
themselves, for the credit of his house and of his 
country. The sooner it is brought home to the 
English publisher that the credit of a 
nation’s output depends in the main upon music 
of the highest class . . . the better will be the 
outlook of this nation in the world of art.’ 


his catalogues, 


musi¢ 


There may or may not be more than one publisher 
in America of the type Sir Charles holds up as an 
example ; it is certain that practically every book and 
music publisher of repute does the same thing, and 
does it so much as a matter of course that he makes 
no song about it ; his catalogue will speak for itself. 
But he can do it only out of the profits made on the 
more or less ephemeral works and the certain successes, 
and even then, with the best will in the world, he has 
to see that his business earns dividends, or up will go 
the shutters—and away will go the chance of the 
serious composer getting anything published at all. 
Even publishers must live, and they shou!d be no more 
expected to adopt a consistent policy of publishing at 
a loss, or even at a great risk, than a teacher should 
be expected to gather round him none but talented 
and impecunious students and teach them gratis or 
on a speculative basis. Elsewhere, speaking of the 
cost of orchestral rehearsals and concerts, Sir Charles 
says some wise things about the folly of killing the 
hen and then expecting the supply of eggs to 
continue. Much of it might easily be applied to this 
question of the issue of new and difficult music. Let 
us have fair play for publishers, no less than for hens. 


Miss Ursula Greville is to be heartily congratulated 
on the success of her tour in Germany and Austria, 
Even more significant than the press eulogies jis 
the fact that she has been engaged to sing the 
autumn at a Vienna Philharmonic concert and at an 
orchestral concert at Berlin. 


Music in the foreign Press 


D'INDY ON THREE CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 

In Le Courrier Musical (March 15) Vincent d’Ind 
speaks severely of three works which he heard fo: 
the first time during his recent visit to the United 


states 


Schonberg’s five Orchestral Pieces are incoherent, 
and the writer can find in them no trace of the various 
qualities which great composers have ever considered 
necessary in the practice of their Schonberg 
himself seems to be ashamed of their purposelessness, 
and to be trying to make up for it by needless violence 
and, fortunately, by brevity. 

Korngold’s ze Zoe Stadt is described as second-rate 
Puccini and Leoncavallo at his worst ; the libretto as a 
travesty of Rodenbach’s beautiful book Arug 
Vorte. 

Prokofiew’s 7he Love of the Thi (whos 
plot d’Indy describes at length) is a complicated piece 
of clowning, amusing in its way, but in which music is 
relegated to the background for the mere reason that it 
cannot be listened to in conjunction with the show on the 
stage. The music is skilfully written, and shows signs 
of a genuineness which would certainly assert itself more 
convincingly if Prokofiev were less concerned with ‘out 


art. 





de 
Vrang 





Stravinskying Stravinsky.’ The score contains a few 
delightful pages. 
\ PROTEST FROM KORNGOLD 


Dr. Karl Holl having written in the /yrank/urte 
Zeitung that the score of Die Tote Stadt contains a 
good deal of imposture and muck (‘ Attrappe und 
saloppe Arbeit’), Korngold adduces in the .V/erk 
March 1) testimonials from various conductors to the 
effect that Dr. Holl’s verdict is altogether unfounded. 
He further proceeds to protest against Dr. Holl’s 
utterances in general, and particularly against his 
valuation of the libretto. 


DENMARK AND SCHONBERG 


In the Szevele (March 8) Fritz Crome writes fron 


Copenhagen : 

Denmark, in musical matters, is progressive enough. 
To show that we whole-heartedly keep up with th 
truly significant modern currents, it will suffice to name 
Louis Peder Gram, Paul von Klenau, and 
especially Karl Nielsen. So far as the extreme radical 
movement its concerned, the experimental ‘ modernist’ 
movement which is represented by Pratella in Italy, b 
Cyril Scott in England, and chiefly by Arnold Schonberg, 
we must confess that we have nothing to show, and 
have taken little pains so far to seek knowledge. 
It is only this winter that we have 
acquainted with Schénberg’s music, thanks to Paul 
von Klenau, who has given us a whole evening of it. 


Glass, 


become 


The writer considers that Pierrot Lunaire, which 
was the chief event of the concert referred to, 
produced a mixed impression, but certainly gave 
rise to the wish that it may soon be heard again. 
He doubts whether the road followed by Schénberg 
really leads anywhere. 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOV AND BOR/S GODOU NO! 

In La Revue Musicale (April) Robert Godet 
emphatically protests against the ‘emendations’ 
ntroduced into the score of Ports Godounov by 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Like Pierre d’Alheim, Jean 


Marnold and others, he considers the alterations 
altogether unwarrantable, and expresses the wish 
that Moussorgsky’s masterpiece be known in its 
genuine form, 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

In the same issue, André Julien writes that 
throughout Russia theatres are surprisingly active. 
At Moscow and Petrograd, operas and ballets are in 
greatfavour. The most popularcomposer is Rimsky- 
Korsakov. Tchaikovsky comes second, Borodin 
with his one opera, Prince 7gor) third, Moussorgsky 
fourth. Few foreign works are produced. 

No new composers have cropped up, but a number 
of previously unknown conductors, singers, and 
instrumentalists are mentioned’ with praise. 
Stanislavsky, the famous manager of the Arts 
Theatre, is producing opera under particularly 
fine conditions. At a minor theatre the writer one 
night saw a conductor gravely beating time to an 
‘orchestra’ consisting solely of a pianist; the 
opera performed was FEugine Onegin. Petrushka, 
The Fire-Bird, and many long-forgotten ballets 
are being produced. Gliére has written two new 
ballets, AZrvs7s and Comediante, 

At the Moscow Grand Theatre symphony concerts 
are given. Most of the programmes during the 
last two years were devoted to Beethoven, Wagner, 
Strauss, and Scriabin. A room previously reserved 
for the Tsar’s private use has been turned into a kall 
for chamber music concerts, where the whole series 
of Beethoven’s Trios and Quartets was given. A 
number of concerts of modern chamber music took 
place last season. 


MUSIC 


\ FORGOTTEN ITALIAN COMPOSER 


In /? Pianoforte (March) Luigi Perrachio gives a 
thoughtful, thorough survey of Giuseppe Martucci’s 
pianoforte works : 

Martucci (1859-1909) remains most unjustly over- 
looked. Ata period when pure music was practically 
ignored throughout Italy, he wrote works of outstanding 
merit. His output for the pianoforte is more important 
from all points of view than Sgambati’s. Its chief 
characteristics are dignity and austerity. It is especially 
his later works that deserve close attention—for 
example, the Movel/a, Op. 50, the Fantasia, Op. 51, 
the Capriccio and Serenade, Op. 37, the Prelude, 
Toccata, and Gigue, Op. ©1, the last Serenade, 
Nocturno, and Intermezzo (Opus numbers not given). 
The Pianoforte Concerto (Op. 66) is perhaps the 
finest of his works. 

STRAVINSKY 

Equally thoughtful and instructive is A. Hilio 
Cimbro’s article on Stravinsky in the same issue. 
The writer deals with his subject on the plainest 
lines, and refrains from all forms of special plea. 
He likes Stravinsky’s music, and says so, defining 
its chief characteristics felicitously, from the non- 
technical point of view. 


BALAKIREV AND BERLIOZ 

In Le .l/énestrel (March 4) Adolphe Boschot 
publishes a letter from Balakirev to Berlioz, urging 
him to write a new symphony, and suggesting a 


complete programme founded on Byron’s Man/red 
c 


September, 1868), 
the existence of 


Balakirev at the time of writing 
being apparently unaware of 
Schumann’s .)/an/red music. 


rO TAX MUSIC IMPORTED INTO 


FRANCI 


A PROPOSAL 


The question—moved, apparently, by the French 
publisher Durand—whether it would be an advantage 
for France to impose a tax upon imported printed 
music is being actively discussed in the French press. 
Opinion, so far, is unanimously against the proposed 
measure. E. Vuillermoz (Ze 7vmps, February 24), 
Jacques Hengel (Ze Wenestre/, March 24), and A. 
Mangeot (onde Musical, March), agree in declaring 
that it would be disastrous. It since been 
decided that the question would not be considered. 

Le Ménestrel states that Henri Rabaud (the 
Director of the Conservatoire), Widor, ‘Théodore 
Dubois, Paul Vidal, Georges Hue, and other well- 
known French composers, were among the first to 
sign a protest against Durand’s proposal. 

In Le Courrter Musical (March 15) Ch. 
emphasises that the French editions of the classics 
are more trustworthy, better printed (and on better 
paper), and cheaper than the German. Only custom, 
and systematic dumping on Germany’s part, fight in 
favour of German editions. 


has 


lenroc 


THE GROTESQUE, THE COMICAL, AND THE HUMOROUS 
IN MUSK 

The first copy of the Prag monthly ex Aufakt to 
reach this office (March) is interesting enough to 
make me regret not having seen the previous issues. 
It contains anarticle by Dr. Th. Veidl on the 
principles of humour in music, with instances from 
Beethoven’s works; an account by Dr. Paul Nettl, of 
the first comic-opera produced at Prag, La /atensa 
adi Socrate con due moglie (text by Count Minato, 
music by Antonio Draghi, 1680); an essay by 
Richard Specht on ‘The Grotesque in recent music’ 
in which no reference in made to Russian music nor, 
with the sole exception of one to Berlioz, of French 
music); and another, by Dr. Zdenék Nejedly, on the 
comical characters in Smetana’s operas. 

M.-D. CALVOCOREsSI. 


The Musician’s Bookshelf 


Sir Charles Stanford’s occasional dashes into the 
field of musical journalism are so invariably suc 
cessful that the fruits are too good to be left in the 
obscurity of magazine files. Here, in his /#/er/udes, 
Records, and Impressions (Murray, 12s.), he reprints a 
batch contributed to various journals during the past 
few years, together with several papers that now see 
the light for the first time. Sir Charles has a big 
pullover most musical writers, owing to his having 
been on intimate terms with so many great 
musicians of the past generation. He has but to start 
telling us what Richter, or Joachim, or von Biilow said 
or did on a given occasion, and he has our ear at 
once. But a good deal more goes to the making of 
this book. Sir Charles is not only one of our most 
distinguished composers—and surely our most 
versatile ; he is also the teacher of a large proportion 
of the men who are now putting the creative side of 


our music on its legs again. As a result, his 
pronouncements on composition and _ musical 
education are above all practical. Many a fat 


| treatise onthe former subject says less than is here 
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packed into thirty pages. The most interesting thing 
in a good chapter on ‘Some Conductors and Their 
Methods,’ is the comparison between Richter and 
von Biilow, By the way, the author is hasty in 
saying that among the many absurdities ‘ abolished 
by Richter was the Af opening of “For unto us ”.’ 
If it was ever abolished it has revived, and may 
be heard right and left from choral societies large 
and_— small. Apropos of conductors’ methods, 
admiring audiences of the perspiring and Ajax- 
defying-the-lightning types should bear in mind 


Sir Charles’s remark that ‘the best judgment of a 
is formed by sitting in front of him, not at 
and von often left the 
ilone, so far as the folk behind them could 
judge, but all the time their eyes were busy. Sir 
Charles says that playing the organ under Richter, he 


conductor 
k? 


orchestra 


his ba Richter Biilow 


‘felt the conductor’s eye through his spine without 
looking round for the beat.’ [he chapter on 
‘Bayreuth in 1876,’ is full of interest. Sir Charles 
approves of the Paris step of giving the Avng 
with the long and dull portions omitted—‘a relief to 
the hearer, but anathema to the true Wagnerite.’ 


Speaking of the Bayreuth performance, he says 
‘I sat in the theatre immediately behind Liszt. 
I could not but the amount of time 
which he spent at these moments in the arms of 
Morpheus. He walked up and down afterwards 
under my window, speaking with enthusiasm of 
those very moments which | knew he had not 
which came to him from reading the 
ore, I nightmares, perhaps.’ 


dreams, 

There is a appreciation of Sterndale 
Bennett and an admirable tribute to the value of the 
with special reference to Sedley Taylor, 


smile at 


heard, o1 
or from 


generous 


amateur, 


Arthur Coleridge, Spencer Lyttleton, and others. 
The paper on ‘ Music and the War’ expresses with 
vigour what most of us felt at the time it was 
written—1916. To-day we cannot get quite so hot 


on certain points. There is a touch of spleen in the 
discussion of Richard Strauss, though some of the 
hits are fair enough 

‘He cannot even leave the domestic hearth and 
the innocence of childhood alone, but blares at 


For example 


nfancy with tubas and trombones. In his view 

Blake should have been a Boanerges in the 

nursery, howling Treitschke instead of baby 

rhymes; and the bath should have been sown 

with floating mines.’ 

But it does not do to argue, as Sir Charles does, 
that the elements of German militarism can be 
clearly traced in modern German music. If they are | 


there they are also in the music of the Allies. The 
following sentence can be applied to a good propor- 
of English, French, American, and Russian 
composers of the past twenty and, 
farther back, to Berlioz, and even Beethoven 


tion 
years, going 

‘He relies increasingly upon the numbers of 
his executants, upon the technical facility of his 
players, upon the additions and improvements 
to musical instruments, upon the subordination 
of invention to effect, upon the massing of sounds 
and the superabundance of to conceal 
inherent poverty.’ 


colour 


This is said of Strauss by way of showing that he 
is ‘the counterpart of Bernhardi and the General 
Staff.’ A German critic might almost as justly say 
that band performances and Handel 


our massed 


Festivals are signs of militarism and aggressiveness. | 
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27? 





The question of the pace of some portions of 
Beethoven’s ninth Symphony having lately been in 
the air, the chapter thereon comes at a good moment 
especially as it settles beyond dispute the fact that 
the “/empo of the and its 777zo should be 
116 and = 116 respectively. A reproduction 
of a photograph of the original full score, giving the 
juncture of the two movements, is so conclusive that 
wonder any such a question could have 


CHET IO 


we how 


arisen and remained debatable for a century. (Other 
chapters in this enjoyable book deal with Jenny 
Lind, Pauline Viardot-Garcia, and Grove, recent 


tendencies in composition, and the growth of the 
symphony. There are a few signs of want of care in 
the final stages of proof-reading, ¢.g., a passage on 
Richter and horn- and oboe-tone in the chapter 
on orchestras is repeated almost word for word 
in that on conductors ; there are a few eccentric 
punctuations ; and in the prefatory note the J/usica 
Ouarterly becomes the Musical Quarterly Review, and 
Musicand Letters has its title net at all improved into 
Mustc and Literatu H. G. 


out to write warmly and 
picturesquely about art—and above all about musi 

treads the knife-edge of a path. A few words too 
many, a few badly chosen epithets, a slip on a 
technical term, and over he goes on the highfalutin 
and bathos side. So hard. is it to keep the pot 
bubbling and brimming without slopping over! Here 
is a writer who can do the trick with brilliant success 

Paul Rosenfeld. His Musical Portraits : Inte 
pretations of twenty Modern Composers (Kegan Paul, 
6:?.), is a series of vivid studies of some of the 
most discussed composers of to-day— Mahler, 
Scriabin, Stravinsky, Schénberg, Ornstein, Ravel, 
Bloch, with some who are now accepted rather than 
Franck, Liszt, Wagner, and several of the 
Russians. The papers are reprints from various 
American) journals, and to this fact must be put 
down the overworking of a handful of epithets of the 
punching kind. Reprints rarely get the revision they 
require ; the process involves so many drastic changes. 
The cutting out of repetitive and other passages that, 
more or less necessary in journalism, are redundant 
in a book, calls for so much patching and rewriting 
that the author shies at it, especially if he sees a 
stack of current work waiting at his elbow. So we 
throw no stones at our Rosenfelds and Turners, being 
duly grateful when good stuff is rescued from 
magazines and put before us in book form. And 
Mr, Rosenfeld’s is very good stuff indeed. Opening 
his volume almost at random, take this extract from 
the chapter on Sibelius, and see if it does not make 
us realise how our complacent Saturday afternoon 
audiences at Queen’s Hall found it hard to get on 
terms with his two Symphonies 


The man who sets 


Ios, 


discussed 


‘Sibelius has written music that seems to 
be the very North indeed . There are times 
when he comes into the concert-room like some 
man of a former age, like some spare, knotted 
barbarian from the world of the sagas. There 
are times when he comes amongst us like one 
who might quite conceivably have been comrade 
to pelted warriors who fought with clubs and 
hammers ; like one who might have beaten out a 
rude music by black, smoking hearth-sides quite 
as readily as make tone-poems for the modern 
concert-room. And his music, with its viking 
blows and wild, crying accents, its harsh and 
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uncouth speech, sets us without circumstance in 
that sunken world, sets us in the very midst of 
the stark men and grave, women for 
whom the sagas were made, so that we can see 
them in all their hurtling strength and rank 
barbarity, can well-nigh touch them with the 
fingers of our hands.’ 


savage 


This is no doubt the real Sibelius, whose bleak 
Symphonies will never oust /7#/andia and the | alse 
Triste from their place in English repertory. 

\nd take this passage as an impression of the 
Stravinsky of 7%e Rite of Spring, the vivid fidelity of 
which will be felt by all who have heard the music 
especially those who have heard it without the boring 
choreographic accompaniment of 1921 


‘The new steel organs of man have begotten 
their music in Zé du Printemps. For with 
Stravinsky, the rhythms of machinery enter 
musical art there has come to be a music 
stylistically well-nigh the reverse of that of the 
impressionists. Through him, music has again 
become cubical, lapidary, massive, mechanistic. 
Scintillation has gone out of it. The elegance of 
Debussy, the golden sensuality, the quiet, classi 
touch, are flown. Instead, there are come to 
be great, weighty, metallic masses, molten piles 
and sheets of steel and iron, shining adamantine 
bulks. Contours are become grim, severe, 
angular. Melodies are sharp, rigid, symmetrical. 
Chords are uncouth, square clusters of notes, 
stout and solid as the pillars that support roofs, 
heavy as the thuds of trip-hammers. Above all, 
there is rhythm, rhythm rectangular and sheer 
and emphatic, rhythm that lunges and beats and 
reiterates and dances with all the steely perfect 
tirelessness of the machine, shoots out and 
draws back, shoots upward and shoots down, 
with the inhuman motion of titanic arms of steel. 
Indeed, the change is as radical, as complete, as 
though in the midst of noble moonlit gardens a 
giant machine had arisen swiftly from the 
ground and inundated the night with electrical 
glare, and set its metal thews and organs and joints 
relentlessly whirling, relentlessly functioning.’ 


Sacre 


Against this tough and hammering prose, bristling 
with @’s and /’s, might be set in contrast passages 
from the chapters on Debussy, Franck, Scriabin, and | 
others as warmand glowing as the musicthey describe. 
In this very real sense Mr. Rosenfeld does interpret 
his chosen composers to us, doing more with a few 
pages of words than many a writer manages with 
double the amount of language f/ws musical examples. 
It is a rare gift, though perhaps the result is not for 
everybody. It would be easy to pick out a few of 
the less successful passages and on the strength or 
weakness thereof pooh-pooh the book as mere ‘fine 
writing.’ Let this reviéwer confess that he began | 
to read with misgivings (‘ Hullo! another gusher !’), 
but was soon captured, for Mr. Rosenfeld’s glowing 
and violent vocabulary is not mere sounding brass. 
It is a medium as natural to him as a harmonic idiom 
is to a composer, and through it he delivers himself 
of criticism usually fresh, and often penetrating. 

The readers of this set of studies will ask for 
more. Why notaseriesontheoldercomposers? The} 
Stravinskys and Ornsteins, the Debussys and| 
Scriabins, are well suited with flowers of speech that | 
alternately suggest the cactus and the orchid. The| 
Bachs, the Palestrinas, the Scarlattis, and Purcells | 


' 


XUM 


| thoroughly with 
| work into three parts, of which the first deals with 


| examples for practice. 


| violin or ’cel!o music as it does 


would call for something so very different that we 
should like to see what sort of a fist Mr. Rosenfeld 
would make of the job. H. G. 


Luigi Torri’s volume on the construction of the 
violin and violin makers (published by G. Zanibon, 
Padua) is a fairly comprehensive record of the 
books, monographs, and even essays, that have been 
written on the subject. Naturally enough, not all 
the author’s definitions appear equally adequate. 
For instance, Wasielewski’s Die | Zoline 
Meister surely deserves more than the cursory notice 
it gets from Mr. Torri. And there is little to be 
gained by giving /z exfenso such a title as that of 
Wettengel’s work, which occupies sixteen lines. It 


und thre 


lis true that in this case the title is also a complete 


summary of the contents. But we should have 
preferred the collector’s summary and criticism to 
the author’s words. The value of a record of this 
kind is not so much in the number of works 
catalogued as in the judgment passed on their worth 
and on the writer’s point of view. ‘The fact that 
M. Tolbecque has written a volume on the luthier’s 
art is not interesting in itself. The interest would 
lie in a brief comment on M. Tolbecque’s views. As 
a preparation for a more exhaustive study of the 
subject, Mr. Torri’s volume is, however, invaluable. 
B. V. 


The importance of imitation in the study of 


counterpoint cannot well be overrated, especially at 


the present time. Nature teaches that for any 


| development of the higher branches of a tree there 


must be a corresponding development of its roots. 
And in view of the rapid and extraordinary develop 
ments that have taken place in music during the last 
so, it becomes more important 


twenty years or 


| than ever to strengthen the roots of musical know- 


We welcome accordingly such a work as 
Ravanello’s Study on Imitation (published 
Padua). The author deals fairly 
scholastic imitation, dividing the 


ledve. 
Oreste 
by G. Zanibon, 


definitions of various imitations (perfect, free, rising or 
falling motion, &c.), the second consists of exercises 
on short given basses, the third offers fulle: 
BV; 


and 


Wew Music 


STRING MUsk 


String quartets of excellent quality are rarer now 


than they have ever been. It is evident that the 
| modern taste does not run in the direction of this 
somewhat exclusive and certainly exacting form. On 


the other hand, quartets of ve ry fair merit are perhaps 
more numerous now than they were when Beethoven 
wrote. Edward Norman Hay’s Quartet, published 
by the Carnegie Collection of British Music, is 
certainly no exception. It is not too ambitious, and 
its effect ought to be pleasant enough on the whole. 
Only now and then are there passages which at 
least the reader of the score must consider less con- 
vincing. Mr. Hay apparently is aware of the fact 
that mere number of notes does not make for effect in 
in the case of the 
harp or the pianoforte. But this otherwise praise- 
worthy reticence can be carried toofar. For instance, 
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the Poco Largamente, at page 39, suggests a climax 
that a performance may realise very imperfectly 
owing to th= distribution of the parts, and especially 
to the weakness of the ’cello part. <A reading of 
the score is of course a different thing from actual 
consecutive performance, and an error of judgment 
which appears dangerous at first may pass almost 
unnoticed in the practical test. The trumpets in the 
first long /w/¢é of the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto 
which appeared heinous to its first conductors are 


now accepted and condoned in view of the other 
merits of the work. But Tchaikovsky would have 
been wiser if he had accepted the criticism of 
Richter and deleted the offending passage. If 
Mr. Hay should find that in the actual per- 
formance a bar or two are not quite what he 


anticipated, let us hope he will have the courage to 
amend the flaws, for the Quartet deserves this, and 
the doctrine of infallibility is a very recent one. 

Miss Kk. Dorothy Chant Fil. ‘otag ut 
Bosworth & Co.), dedicated to her ‘Father and 
Brother,’ has a touch of the family affair, namely, 
modesty, simplicit and a_ certain degree of 
intimacy. (It is no use giving ourselves airs with 
those who know But the piece is none the 
worse on that account, and should be appreciated by 
amateurs in search of simple and attractive melody. 


B.V. 


Fox’s 


us well, 


FULL SCORES 


(77 OSSO 


Vatal. 


Durand’s have just issued Corelli’s Concerto 
No. 8) in G minor (/at/o per la Notte di 


edited by Rhené-Baton. The score is for first and 
second violin and violoncello solo and the usual 
string orchestra with the continuo ‘realised’ for 


pianoforte by the editor. A very pleasant Pastorale 
seems to be the best of the batch of movements. 


From Chester’s comes the miniature score of 
Joseph Jongen’s 7udleaur Pittoresques for small 
orchestra, Op. 56—Le matin dans la campagne, 
Danses, Paysage de montagnes, and Féte populaire. 


It belongs to the type of chamber-orchestral music 
that is a good deal in favour at present and is likely 
to be even more Che composer, however, gives 
directions as to its adaptation for performance by 
a bigger force when the work is given in a large 
hall. So far as can be gathered from a reading 
of the score, this appears to be a delightful work. 
Jongen is one of the best of contemporary com- 
posers in this vein—one well suited to his delicate 
fancy and sense of colour. H. G. 


so, 


SONGS 


1 Song of Shadows (Winthrop Rogers). This 
poem of Walter de la Mare with its undertones of 
ghostly visitants, festooned frost-flowers, smouldering 
embers, its musician, with his viol or lute, playing 
by the iight of the stars among the shifting shadows, 
has been sensitively expressed in song and accompani- 
ment by C. Armstrong Gibbs. We shudder to think 
of the fate of this delicate lyric at the hands of 
a mediocre composer with unsatisfied longings for 
cheap effects. But this poem, and the same poet’s 
Si/ver, have been merged into music by a composer 
who has poetic imagination and a sense of the beauty 
of words and their fitting adjustment to harmony and 
tone, 


The clear-cut chords of the accompaniment 


to the tranquil cadences of Sz/:vr alternated bya 
single bass note and its deeper octave give the 
moonlit night effects of the poet’s theme of the 
silvered surfaces of creatures and things when 
‘the moon walks the night in her silver shoon.’ 
There are wit and humour in this same composer’s 
setting of de la Mare’s /ive Eyes and John Mould; 
Winthrop Rogers). The melodic design of /ive ‘yes, 
with its five quavers and semiquavers to almost every 
bar representing the miller’s three black cats with 
five eyes between them, is clever and amusing. 

For his /ive /rish Songs (Murdoch) Arnold Hax 
has chosen poems by two of the best contemporary 
Irish poets and J. M. Synge. Padraig Colum’s 
The Pigeons, with its chromaticism, closely packed 
chords in constant semitonic progression, and 
hesitating chromatic triplets, is a vivid realisation of 
the wild pigeons’ tremulous notes and _ iridescent 
colouring. The melody for the voice is simple and 
tender, expressive of a childless woman’s sorrow 
stimulated by the sound of the young pigeons stirring 
n their nest. The Irish folk-song lilt and idiom, 
and the Irish sentiment which is always far removed, 
happily, from sentimentality, are heard in the fine 
settings of Joseph Campbell’s As / came over th 
grey hills, and / heard a piper piping, and in 


grey, £ 
the exquisite, sensitive rendering of Colum’s 4:70: 
the Door. 

Herbert Hughes’s arrangements of old Irish songs 
and ballads are always as near perfection as can 
be. // / had a-knew, a fragment of an old Derry 
Ballad (Enoch), is arranged with the usual good 
taste and artistic restraint characteristic of this 
composer. 

Massi-Hardman’s .Vear the Rill, To the Nightingale, 
and Zhe Beloweds Voice (Augener) are settings of 
poems by Russian poets translated by John Bowring. 
They will prove useful to singers requiring simple 
and tuneful melodies. 

The music of 7he Enchanted Hour, a miniature 
song-cycle by John Heath (Enoch) to a lyric of 
James Stephens and four short poems by W. A. 
Stokes, will meet with popularity. Both songs and 
accompaniments are easy, and the words possess 
humour and are dainty. Easthope Martin’s setting 
of Tennyson’s irritating, reiterative /reaé and Helen 
Taylor’s 7he Minstre/ (Enoch) are illustrative of the 
poems with their somewhat trite and worn sentiment. 

There is a quaint humour and pathos in D. M. 
Stewart’s Denny's Daughter (Augener), words by 
Moira O'Neill, that will bring it success with audiences 
who want a simple, cheering song, and Breville 
Smith’s 7he Emigrant (Elkin) is a pleasant, racy 
setting of John Masefield’s poem. The same may 
be said of Paul Edmonds’s 7#e O/d Woman. 

Arthur de Greef’s Afar? is a melodious 
and slightly sentimental of a lyric by 
Eileen Newton. 

Cyril Scott’s | 7//anelle of Firelight (E\kin) is spoilt 
by the constant sibilant sound of words such as‘ things,’ 
‘ swings,’ ‘kings,’ and others rhyming with ‘ wings, 
which occur twice in each of the six verses. 

Gerrard Williams’s setting of Shelley’s 77) 
Novello) has originality. The severe and some 
what grim music is well-suited to Shelley’s 
conception of the sea as cruel, rapacious, treacherous, 
‘terrible in storm.’ This same composer has made 
an excellent arrangement of 7%e Bailiff’s Daughter of 
/slington (Novello). ? 


Enoch 
setting 


(Continued on page 339.) 
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ANTHEM FOR TENOR SOLO AND CHORUS 
FROM “*O COME BEFORE HIS PRESENCE WITH SINGING 
Music by George C. Martis 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep; New York: THE H. W GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 


Tenor Soro 
Arioso. Andante con moto 
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CHURCH MUsIi¢ 

The remarkable edition of Tudor Church 
now being published for the Carnegie United Kingdom 
[rust by the Oxford University Press (Humphrey 
Milford) should claim the attention of all musicians. 
The principal editors are Dr. R. R. Terry and 
Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes—two musicians who have 
taken a distinguished part in shedding light on the 
greatest period of our musical history. The music 
comprised in this series, we are told, will be repre- 
sentative of the work of composers for both the 
English and the Latin rite in the various forms of 
Services, Motets, anthems, and hymns, and will 
present in modern form some of the splendid musi 
we inherit from the Tudor period, of which but little 
is known. Recent researches have disclosed the fact 
that there are many composers whose work, hitherto 
lost to sight, is worthy to take a place beside that of 
such well-known men as Tallis, Byrd, Morley, and 
Gibbons. 

Of the 


music 


numbers so far issued one of the most 
striking is Thomas Weelkes’s very fine setting for 
six voices (S.S.A.7.B.B.) of //osanna to the Son of 
David. Another remarkable work is Peter Philips’s 
jubilant Motet 7%e Lord ascendeth, for 3.S.A.T.B. 
William Byrd is represented by a beautiful little 
lve Verum, for four voices, with Latin and English 
text ; a Motet for four voices, 7/en did priests make 
offfring; a setting for five voices of the Compline 
Hymn, O Christ, Who art the Light and Day, in which 
the tune is placed in a different part in each verse ; 
and a five-part setting of the J/agvificat and Num 
Dimittis (S.AA.T.B. Other numbers are the Levey 
Kyrie (//ear my prayer, O Lora), a Motet for four 
voices by John Taverner ; O fray for the peace of 
Jerusalem, anthem for four . by 
Thomas Tomkins; Thomas Tallis’s Motet for four 


voices 5.8. T.8. 


voices, / heard a voice from Heaven; and Orlando 
Gibbons’s fine anthem for Ascension Day, O God 
the King of Glory (S.A.A.7.8.), with organ accom- 


paniment. 

Choir-trainers should make themselves acquainted 
with this series, always remembering, of course, that 
the music is for voéces—all the above except the 
Gibbons work are for unaccompanied singing—and 
that no amount of mere playing over can give an 
adequate idea of the actual effect in performance. 

Byrd’s well-known canon No/ wzto us (Non nobis 
Domine) is now published by Novello in two arrange- 
ments on a single sheet-—for A.T.B8. and s.s.B.—and in 
both notations. From the same firm may be obtained 
S. Wesley’s tuneful short anthem for men’s voices 

\.T.B.), Behold, how good and joyful, and a set of 
eight Quadruple Chants by various composers— 
Turle, Walmisley, and others—and including the 
well-known one in F by Oakeley. 

H. Elliot Button’s setting of the Office of the Holy 
Communion in C (Novello) is mainly for unison 
singing. Though very easy, the music is interesting 
and well-written, and admirably suited for use in 
places where the choir resources are limited or where 
a congregational setting is desired. 

There is good stuff in John Pullein’s setting of the 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E flat (Bayley & 
Ferguson). While not over-elaborate or lengthy, 
this musicianly work will commend itself to a good 
choir. There are one or two misprints in the organ 
part. 

Off the beaten track is J. G. Bissley’s anthem for 
general use, Content thyself with patience (Novello 
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a tasteful setting of some words (spelling modernized 
from a brass, dated 1572, in Beaconsfield Parish 
Church. Also worthy of notice is Lancelot G. Bark’s 
anthem fot the’ the de 


evensong, /efor ending of the day 


Bayley & Ferguson), which is melodiously and 
fluently written. 

Those acquainted with Aasy Plainsong Settings « 
be Holy Communion Service for Ci neregaliona { 


Mowbray), edited by E. G. P. Wyatt and W. H. 
Ferguson, will be interested to know that a book of 
organ accompaniments to these, under the same trust- 
worthy editorship, may now be obtained from the 
publishers. The book contains eight settings 
of the Ayvze (three in nine-fold form), Merbecke’s 
Credo with Francis Burgess’s organ part, five settings 
of the Swctus, five of the Agnus Det, and three of 
the G/oria. The inexperienced accompanist will here 
tind excellent models on which to base his own work 

VWissa Fidelium, by Godfrey described 
as ‘a plain Mass in English.’ It is mostly in 
unison, and is intended to be sung in free rhythm as 
in ordinary plainchant. It should prove welcome in 
places where plainsong and other simple settings are 


Sceats, is 





used. 

Interesting to Bach lovers should be the issue in 
Welsh by Novello of Bach’s splendid Motet for five 
voices, Jesu, priceless Treasure (Jesu, meine Freude), 
Evidently Wales is expected to take its due share 
in the growing appreciation of Bach’s great choral 
works. c. <. 


MALIPIERO’S QUARTET 


When Strauss was last in London he confessed 
that the easiest path of the composer is that of 
the ultra-modern or futurist school. G. Francesco 


Malipiero’s Avsfetti e Stramdbotti, for string quartet, 
Chester) fully bears out this assertion. In _ the 
old days quartet music meant that some degree 
of individual attention was given to each member of 
the party. The harmonic style was no less useful 
than the contrapuntal, buteven harmonic progressions 
were presented in such a way as to give each part 
the utmost independence. All that has been changed. 
Now, apparently, when the composer fails to find 
something to say, when his mind goes on a journey 
or perchance sleepeth, he simply makes his instru- 
and 


ments repeat the same bar ove over again, 
A FPedale justifies everything. In Malipiero’s 
Quartet, for instance, after the first few bars, first 
ard second violins and ’cello (at 11.) have a feda/e, 
lasting fourteen bars; at Vv. first violin and ‘cello 
rest from care for another dozen bars; at vil. the 


whole quartet repeats one phrase for eight bars ; and 
] 


after a cadenza-like passage for the first fiddle, viola 


and ’cello find another oasis with a feda/e accom 
paniment repeated for sixteen bars; at VIII. the 
fiddles again try ofium cum dignitate; but the ten 


bars at IX. (Lezf/o, triste) leave all the players free 
from concern—barring the first fiddle-—for a good long 
while. And other examples could be added to prove 
that repetitions abound. What is the meaning of 
this, we wonder. Does Malipiero believe that 
unless he repeats himself the audience might miss 
his point? If this is the case, his concern for the 
audience does him honour ; but, as a matter of fact, 
his points are of the plainest. Perhaps he has some 
reason which the uninitiated may not fathom. 
Perhaps every time we hear a group of notes 
repeated we ought to think of something different 

the immutability of fate, the tedium of a long 
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railway journey, or red-tape. For the plain man, 
however, a repetition is a repetition for a’ that. If 
we cannot pretend to read the mind of the composer, 
the mind of the listener is clear enough. It is at 
least singular that some of those who came to 
‘change a’ that’ should now adopt methods which 
cry out for another and more radical change 


Who would not laugh if such a man there be, 
Who would not weep if Futurist were he ? 


WORKS BY ARTHUR HONEGGER 


A variety of things from the pen of this active 
and much-discussed composer is now available, and 
will enable the musical public at large to form its 
own opinion, 

Even a cursory glance at the vocal score of the 
incidental music to Ze Aot David, a ‘dramatic 


Psalm’ by René Morax, produced last year at the 


héatre du Jorat (Switzerland), will show that his 
mind works on broad, straightforward lines. The 
music consists of vocal and instrumental numbers, 


generally brief, some episodic, and serving a merely 
decorative purpose, others more developed and full 


of substance. The Evocation of the Witch of Endor, 


David’s Dance before the Ark, and David’s Death 
are among the finest (Foelisch Fréres, Lausanne, 
publishers). 

In the first Violin Sonata (Sénart) imagination 


and constructive ability are displayed. The tone is 
impressively dramatic. (It is to be presumed that the 
G clef in the pianoforte part, lines 2-5 of the third 
movement, is a misprint, and should bean F clef.) A 
clever Zoccata et Lariations for pianoforte (Mathdt), 
weird, not unimpressive songs, Szx /oemes extraits des 


* Alcools le G. Apollinats Mathot), the early 
Trots Pi for pianoforte Mathot), and 
Quatre Poémes for voice and pianoforte (Chester), 
with the arrangement for pianoforte duet of the 
Pastorale @’k:té (Sénart) complete the material for 
prosecution and defence. M.-D. C. 
WORKS BY A. TANSMAN AND OTHERS 


lansman is 
rich 


\lexandre 


musi is no 


a young composer whose 
in than 
Honegger’s, but at first sight appears less straight 
forward and less purposeful. In his second Violin 
Sonata (Demets) he avoids flying in the face of 
Indeed, the violin part consists largely of 
ripe, tunetul phrases, the pianoforte co-operating in 
The Petite Suite for pianoforte 
ibid.) is not cloying, and simple enough of its 
kind. But the two books of Pianoforte 

id.) attord ample opportunity for investigators to 
capacity to discriminate between yvenuine 
effort towards expression and mere indulgence in the 

I should like to see more of the 
before deciding in his favour or 


choice dis« ords 


less 


custom. 


not unfamiliar wise. 


so 


show their 
latest conventions. 
composer's music 
against him 

With Malipiero’s Omagg/, for pianoforte (Chester), 
dedicated parrot, an elephant, and an idiot 
respectively, things are far simpler. The question 
is, shall grin with the composer stonily 
stare while he grins at us? René Chausard’s New 
lork Pictures, for pianoforte (Demets) are unaffected, 
pleasing little trifles 


to a 


we or 


pieces, /mpressioni, Trentine, Venezia, and Padova 
Zanibon, Padua), are not very substantial. With 
Manuel de Falla’s Cancion del Amor Dolido 


Preludes | 


Oreste Ravanello’s pianoforte | 


|but also definitely educational. 


Chester) we get a welcome foretaste of the new 
Ballet £/ Amor Brujo. Messrs. Chester have issued 
Malipiero’s A Claude Debussy, which first appeared 
in the Homage to Debussy published by the 
Revue Musicale. M.-D. C. 


ELEMENTARY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


A set of Stir JWusical Mlustrations for pianoforte, 
by Oscar Beringer (Augener) will, we think, be 
warmly approved by both teachers and pupils. They 
are attractive in style, and would provide excellent 
practice and recreation for young people of about the 
Lower Division (Associated Board) stage. The 
shortest and simplest of the set is No. 4, Bey Scouts 
passing; school-boys will enjoy this. No. 1, Geed 
Morning, a graceful Serenade, gives opportunities for 
melody playing, light arpeggio work, and crossing 
left hand over right. No. 2, Poor Pussy, is an 
expressive lament. Arpeggios in easy positions 
passed from hand to hand with left crossing over 
right are the chief feature of the daintily-written 
Raindrops (No. 3). In No. 5, Sunday Morning, we 
meet with bell effects and an ancient chorale ; the 
latter on its second appearance demands neat playing 
of chords in close position in both hands, alternating 
with wide leaps to octaves in opposite directions. 
The last of the set, Goed- Night, a charming Nocturne, 
needs a hand capable of playing octaves and octave 
chords with ease. These six pieces, which are 
published in separate numbers, should prove welcome 
to teachers on the look-out for good educational 
music. 

Two Dances by Edgar L. Bainton—1. Aedowa, 
Bohemian Dance; 2. Strathspey—are capital examples 
of this composer’s work. They are short, and, 
although not difficult, require a neat, crisp touch. 
Played at a good speed (Mo/to vivace and Allegro 
fvace) they should prove exhilarating little pieces. 
They are published separately by Augener. 


Leonard Butler’s Asterisks (Augener) comprise 
under one cover four pieces—Chanson Poétique, 
Capriccietto, Valse Mignonne, and Berceuse. They 


are moderately easy, melodiously written, and the 
composer has obviously laid himself out to please. 
Much the same may be said of the same composer’s 
Country Idylls (Augener). There are six of these 
issued in separate numbers, each filling two pages. 

A work which will probably be appreciated by 
many young players issues from Augener under the 
title of Ilagner Lyrics. There are two volumes 
containing between them twenty-one pieces, simply 
arranged and edited by A. Roloff. The books are 
excellently produced, and provide a_ well-varied 
selection of Wagner melodies ranging from A’vevszi to 
Parstfal. 

Two sets of 7we Pieces in Contrasted Styles for 


small hands by Charles W. Pearce (Jamesons 
may be recommended. Set 1 contains an Air 
varied (after J. Battishill, 1738-1801 a charming 
little movement—and a Stately Dance (7emfo dt 
Gavotta). Set 2 gives us a Courante (after J. 
Battishill) and a melody with variations, On a 


Cambridge Chime. These two useful books will be 
found specially valuable for developing independence 
between the two hands. 

Ernest Austin is, or should be by now, widely known 
amongst pianoforte teachers as a composer of high 
aims whose music is not only attractive to the pupil 
Three albums of 
pieces for young pianists just issued by Larway 
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contain some of his most attractive work. 
and Dances comprise twelve pieces in two books. 
Slightly more difficult are six numbers under one 
cover entitled J/usical Verses. The third volume, 
Lyric Fancies, is a collection of twelve simple pieces 
which are apparently of less recent date than the 
other books, These albums might well follow the 
composer’s popular Playtime Pieces. 

Arthur Baynon’s five sketches for pianoforte, 
A Shropshire Lad, after verses by Housman 
Augener), make an attractive little Suite of pieces 
all quite simple, the longest running only to about 
thirty bars. 

Little players will be delighted with A Cyi/ds 
Garden of Music, ten miniature tone-pictures by 
M. E. Marshall (Bosworth). Illustrations by 
I. Graeff appear at the head of each piece, to which is 
appended an apt quotation from R. L. Stevenson’s 
A Childs Garden of Verse. G.G. 


Gramopbone Wotes 
BY ‘DISCUS’ 


The H.M.V. records for this month are very strong 
on the instrumental side and weak on the vocal. 


First place must go to a splendid record of 77// 


Eulenspiegel played by the Symphony Orchestra 
under Albert Coates. This is, I think, the first time 
the work has been recorded in full. The only other 
record known to me is avery much cut version 
issued by the Columbia Co. Here we have the 
whole of it, on two 12-in. d.-s. records, The repro- 
duction is excellent, the wood-wind as usual scoring 
all along the line. 

The 12-in. record of Heifetz playing the | @/se from 
Tchaikovsky’s Op. 48 is a topper—that is the word 
that comes at once to the tongue, and a good word, 
too, with the sanction of no less an authority than 
Samuel Johnson, who in one of his letters praises 
something as ‘topping.’ Heifetz is heard at his very 
best here, and the recording is a triumph. 

An excellent chamber music record is a 12-in. d.-s. 
giving us the Beatrice Hewett Pianoforte Quartet in 
spirited performances of the /inale (Rondo alla 
from Brahms’s Op. 25, and the /7a/. 


SINGArESt 
The balance is good and the 


from Dvorak’s Op. 87. 
details unusually clear. 

The £xigma Variations records are now completed, 
so the gramophonist may sit at home at his ease and 
enjoy in full one of the finest orchestral works ever 
written. This is well, because after all we get far 
too few performances of the Variations at concerts. 
On the comparatively rare occasions of its per- 
formance you will generally find members of the 
audience asking one another, ‘Why don’t we hear 
this work more frequently?’ Thereisnoreply. The 
spare side left on the last Avégma record is filled by 
a pleasant little work by Elgar not well-known—the 
Fan Ballet—a trifle produced for a war charity per 
formance in 1917, and apparently not performed 
since. 

A 1o-in, d.-s. pianoforte record of Lamond has on 
one side Rubinstein’s Barcarolle, and on the other, 
the /inale from Beethoven’s Sonata in F, Op. to, 
No. 2. The Rubinstein is rather faded, like most of 
the composer’s works, but the Beethoven wears 
uncommonly well. The record of it is not only very 


enjoyable ; it could be used as a capital means of 
Lucky student of to-day to be able to 


instruction. 


Ditties| call in a Lamond as teacher, and make him play 


your task over and over again, and at any pace you 
want ! 

A good record from the vocal side is that of 
Clarence Whitehill singing Amfortas’s Prayer (‘ Mein 
Vater’) from Parsifa/, in German (12-in.). When 
such things are sung at the opera or in the concert 
room, we generally hear far too much of the orchestra ; 
in this record we don’t hear enough. In the case of 
an ordinary tum-tum accompaniment the less we hear 
the better, but in works of the kind under notice the 
actual musical interest is often in the orchestral back- 
ground rather than in the voice part. In fact, 
background is the wrong word, seeing that the voice 
part can often be omitted with little or no loss. All 
the same, I fancy that for recording purposes the 
original full scoring is unsatisfactory. Even in a 
purely orchestral record we cannot count on hearing 
more than a proportion of the details, especially in 
regard to the lower brass and strings ; when we have a 
vocal soloist—sometimes two—singing into the 
receiver the orchestra becomes a mere ‘also ran.’ 
Probably better results would be obtained with the 
orchestral part re-scored for a small combination—say 
a string quintet and a few solo wind instruments. 
Such a force would need no repression, it would not 
clog the voices, and it would be able to give us all the 
really important constituents of the original score. 

A to-in. record of John McCormack in A. M. 
Sanders’s ‘ Little Town in the Ould County Down’ is 
of small musical interest, and Mr. McCormack’s 
emotion in this connection leaves us cold. Now that 
the Isle is free from the heel iv the opprissor (as 
Mr. Dooley would say), perhaps Mr. McCormack and 
other exiles will flock back to her. On the other 
hand, perhaps not. 

It needs a great deal more than Tetrazzini’s singing 
of ‘Ah! non giunge uman pensiero’ from La 
Sonnambula to make such feeble stuff worth hearing. 
Moreover, the singing itself is unpleasing until the 
showy part comes along. The low and middle notes 
are hard and poor in quality, so much so that a few 
dozen brilliant chirps at the end do not atone. The 
flute player who provides some antiphonal twiddles 
deserves such floral tributes as are on hand ; he is 
far cleaner than the singer. 

Two other examples of dead music figure on a 
12-in. d.-s.—‘Sainted Mother’ from .J/ar/fana, and 
‘Quis est Homo’ from Rossini’s Sfaéat .Vater, sung 
by Rosina Buckman and Edna Thornton. If one 
didn’t know the items one would say that the operatic 
number was the more ‘ sacred’ of the two. Perhaps 
the Rossini suffers from its unhappy likeness to our 
old friend ‘Oh my darling Clementina.’ But both 
are so futile that it is a pity to waste a couple of fine 
singers and a few hundredweight of costly material 
on making records of them. 


Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull has just completed a course of 
popular lectures at Huddersfield on Musical Appreciation, 
culminating, on April 4, with the History of the Opera, to 
illustrate which a stage performance was given (in costume) 
of the love scene from Debussy’s /e//‘as ef AM/clisande and 
the final Act from Moussorgsky’s Borts Godunow, together 
with excerpts from .Wadame Butterfly and The Beggar's 
Ofera, the parts being presented by students of the College 
of Music and the Technical College. Mr. Arthur Broadbent 
was most successful as the Czar, and Mr. D. R. Oxley made 
a model Shuisky. Miss Doris Hall seemed eminently fitted 
for the interpretation of Debussy’s elusive music. 








Tondon Concerts 





N IETY: DELIUS'S 

[The Royal Philharmonic Society’s last concert 
Marcl 3) was choral. The orchestra had the 

laboration of Mr. Kennedy Scott’s Philharmonik 
Choi F rede: Delius’s A'eguéem (new) and in 
therNinth Symphony Mr. Albert Coates conducted. 

Mr. Delius’s work, dedicated ‘To the memory of 
ill young artists who sacrificed their lives during the 
war, had long been talked of, and was known by 
hearsay as ‘A Pagan Requiem.’ The epithet was 
lropped on March 23, but the programme announced 


‘It is not a religious work. Its underlying 
belief is that of a pantheism that insists on 
the Reality of Life. It preaches that human 


s like a day in the existence of the world, 
to the yreat laws of being ? 


life 
subject 
The text which set out to do all this ‘the 
text,’ for surely not the most convinced programmatist 
vould maintain that music can propound anything so 
was by an anonymous German, and a 
This 


we say 


dogmatic 


translation by Mr. Philip Heseltine was sung, 


text, clumsy and inchoate as only German prose- 
poetry can be, unfortunately could only add to the 
restlessness of those whom the title ‘ Requiem’ had 
struck as inappropriate. Some of the bitterness 
over this title was excessive, for Mr. Delius has 
umerous precedents in the use of the word in a 
non-liturgical sense. We think of Burns: 

While all around the woodland rings, 


And every bird thy requiem sings. 
declaration in the vein of 
W eaklings soothe 


Che strong recognise 


The text set off with a 
‘Vanity of all is vanity 
themselves with lying hopes. 
the finality of death. The second movement (4 

! an equivocal 


vanities, 


rand rmlOouUrCUS was love-sony 


perhaps the dying man’s eulogy of his mistress, 
Death She gave to many and yet was chaste as a 
flower,’ sang the lover. The third move 


ment celebrated death as peace for the weary and 


baritone 


out-worn—a_ winter sleep which, though the 
ndividual as such has utterly perished, has _ its 
awakening in the unfailing springtime and the 


nnumerable generations to come. 

It is strange that though such a philosophy may 
be true as true, it does not do as a mainspring of 
rt. If are to have art at all we must 
t, as its necessary atmosphere, the possible illusion 


} 


we allow 


that there is some scheme in things, that there is 
some sense in human activity, that this blesséd life 
gets somewhere beyond the mere providing of a 


suitable soil for next year’s daisies. The arts simply 

annot breathe in the pure atmosphere of disillusioned 
thought, and when yoked with this philo- 
sophical negation blandly contradicts its partner. 
We had an example when Mr. Granville Bantock 
set a choir to sing strenuously for an hour, unaccom 
panied, from the grim old scepticism of 
/ tastes. We had another in this Aegutem, for 
after the composer had done his appointed task and 
the singers had had their say, the music broke forth 
for a final page and a half into strains of mystic 
jubilation. 

Music, even that of the sophisticated Bantock and 
Delius, is far too unsophisticated to be able to join 
in the denial of life’s value so gloated over by their 
The energy demanded by the musical 
works: is in itself a mystical 


musi 


texts 


chosen texts. 
execution of 
iffirmation. 


such 
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“i 
yes, 
the offence 
young artists 


preaches that human life is’ so and so; 
it preached, and that was a good deal of 
The sacrifice in the war of the lives of 

and of young butcher-boys too, for 
that matter) seemed a theme for more humility. 
Who are we, their survivors and their beneficiaries, 
to ‘ preach’ so dogmatically about the motives and the 
end of their being? Without any special confessional 
bias, we like better the humility of another text: 
ternam dona ets, Domine. 
lasted for just half an 
It was a very little while when we had to 
much. Now and then there was 
a patch of good Delius, and we all know how 
fascinating that can be, seeing the composer’s 
ultimate mastery in the shifting play of chromatic 
harmonies, charming as day-dreams. But there was 
nothing in this music, not any striking invention o1 
consecutive argument, to claim the attention. The 
text bitten off was altogether more than it could, in 
fact, chew. The vocal writing was very instrumental. 
The Miss Amy Evans and Mr. Norman 


Neguiem 
Mr. Delius’s musi hour. 
be 


persuaded of so 


soloists, 


| Williams, were, like the chorus, dutiful. 


A performance of the Ninth Symphony remains 
to-day what Handel Festivals in the past were 
a rite of pomp and circumstance, rarely enough 
celebrated and not to be missed, like a royal wedding, 
which we see if possible as we may not have the 
opportunity for seeing another. Mr. Coates laboured 
ike a Titan. In the present phase of his conducting 
music is not to be beguiled out of the machine. It 
has to be wrestled for, and often with an almost 
intolerable sense of strain. The soloists were 
Miss Amy Evans, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Arthu 
Jordan, and Mr. Herbert Heyner, and the capital 
choir sang as well as need be. Prof. Donald Tovey 
has the enviable happiness to admire this /7a/e, and 
to be probably right when he admires anything. 

c. 
rHI CHOIR 

The Bach Choir had paid its due to Bach earlier 
n the winter, so on April 7 at Queen’s Hall it 
reposed on Dvorak’s Sfabat Vater, with a_ preface 
short works of Byrd, Charles Burke, and Holst 
We liked the preface best. Dr. R. Vaughan Williams 
conducted. 

The concert again in some quarters drew some 
trite references to ‘ Northern choirs.’ This is to 
ignore the nature and state of the Bach Choir, which 
admittedly does not do exactly what a ‘ Northern 
choir’ does; but do all Northern choirs cover the 
Bach Choir’s ground? The six-part Motet of Byrd, 
Christ is risen, from the 1589 book, justified the 
concert; only it left us wanting more from that 
source. Charles Burke’s S¢. Patricks Prayer, for 
chorus and orchestra, had previously been sung only 
in private, at Morley College, by the composer's 
fellow-students. Burke was a London Irishman who 
was fifty-nine when he gave himself tomusic. He then 
studied under Holst at Morley College for the last 
fifteen years of his life. The interesting singularity 
of his career is not necessary to the recommendation 
of this short Fantasia on Irish hymn tunes, which 
can well stand on its own simple merit. The tunes 
are those made known by the -ng/ish Hymnal as 
‘St. Patrick’ and ‘ Deirdre.’ There are a fairly long 
instrumental opening and an interlude between the 
statements of the two tunes. These tunes in them- 
selves are the makings of the work, and the composer 
has done nothing to torment them. 


BACH 
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After Holst’s pupil, Holst himself—with one of the 
earlier works of his maturity, the first group of three 
Choral Hymns from the Rig Veda, Op. 26 (1911 
Now that everyone knows 7he //ymmn of Jesus and 
The Planets, these fine Hymns ought to win more 
ground. The first, 70 /md/ra, with its 5-4, unrelenting 
beat and harmonies of the smithy, belongs to the 
Holst of ars. The second is 7o the Unknown God, 
partly unaccompanied, partly moving over a ground 
bass which in its first key descends thus: FE, D, C, B, 
A sharp, G sharp, F, E. The third, a Funeral /1ymn 
in 7-4 measure, is not a conventional dirge, but an 
utterance of strony piety, closing (and here Holst’s 
harmonies, too, have all the strength of piety) on the 
words, ‘Go forth, go forth, go tread the path on 
which our fathers trod, that leads unto their 
fellowship with God!’ 

The Bach Choir was so certainly singing the 
Stabat Mater to its pleasure that we ought not to 
be so ungracious as to mention that something (a 
fading of the music’s own charm? an _ uncom- 
municated secret kept amongst the choir?) made us 
restive, and this despite the excision of certain 
numbers. 98 


THE GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 


This famous choir gave a couple of concerts at 
Queen’s Hall on April 8. I should like to join in the 
chorus of rapture with which my critical brethren have 
since been making the welkin ring, but, frankly, the 
afternoon concert left me disappointed. Perhaps 
my seat was too near the choir. Maybe I succumbed 
rather too easily to the irritation caused by 
Mr. Roberton’s habit of giving encores before they 
are demanded ; of twiddling on the pianoforte in an 
amateurish manner before each song, instead of 
giving the choir a plain chord ; and of making short 
speeches whenever possible. After all, a well-designed 
programme should have a structural value worth 
respecting. Why print a scheme in which (pre- 
sumably) contrast and balance have been carefully 
considered, and then destroy these qualities by 
sticking in encores every few minutes? We had got 
no farther than the second item when, after no 
remarkable outburst of applause, Mr. Roberton began 
to throw his extras at us. I left after two hours of 
medley, and he was still at it. The choir is a good 
one, though I heard more impure chording and 
out-of-tuneness (especially at the start) than we 
get from real first-raters. But I should like to 
hear the singers in a programme of the quality of 
the best items sung on this occasion —the 
Death Croon of Bantock (beautifully sung) and 
the Elgar, Benet, and Balfour Gardiner pieces. 
Most of the arrangements of Scots songs were poor. 
So far as vocal arrangements go, the national music of 
Scotland badly needs the treatment Englishand Irish 
song has had at the hands of Vaughan Williams, 
Holst, Stanford, Charles Wood, and Herbert Hughes. 
In fact, the Orpheus repertory needs screwing up a 
good bit so far as the quality of the music is 
concerned. The fact that the conductor can write so 
enthusiastic a programme-note on the obvious and 
theatrical Dead in the Sierras of Coleridge-Taylor 


is significant. By the way, the ending of Cargoes 


had the point knocked off by the final ‘Dirty 
British coaster’ phrase being sung not w*mo/to 
allegro, as directed, but wolfe moderato. All that 
can be said for this novel bit of interpreta- 
tion is that it turns a difficult passage into an easy | 


one. It is to be hoped that the visits of the choir 
will become annual. Mr. Roberton is right when 
he speaks of the value of such visits, but he is, 
I think, mistaken when he implies that English 
critics have any objection to the programmes being 
made up largely of Scottish national airs. On the 
contrary, we can do with any amount of these fine 
tunes, but we want them unspoiled by sentimental 
arranging and harmonization, and in their performance 
we object to their rhythmic impulse being destroyed 
in order that a point may be made for the gallery. [| 
should add that nothing in the concert was more 
enjoyable than a group of three songs of the Hebrides, 
sung by Miss Boyd Steven witha simplicity anda touch 
of ‘ pawkiness’ that made them irresistible. H. G. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The work with which Mr. Albert Coates made his 
re-entry into London music (at Queen’s Hall, on 
March 20) was unfortunately one of the kind that 
we can easily do without. It was very unselfish of 
Mr. Coates to put his duty to himself as a conductor 
second to the claims of young Italy, and to give us 
Respighi’s Ballad of the Gnomes, but the object was 
unworthy of the sacrifice. The ‘story’ of the Ballad 
a poem by somebody) is repulsive, and, in its English 
translation, scarcely intelligible. The music is all 
effects, and the sum total of them (as often happens 


is dullness. Was it by ironic design that 77// 
Eulenspiegel followed? That masterpiece of the 
‘queer story’ in music was the best possible com- 
mentary on the Ballad. Next came a_ hurried 


excerpt from the Firebird of Stravinsky, and lastly 
the C minor Symphony. Mr. Holbrooke’s Aronwev 
Overture was not played, for want of score and 
parts. M. 
HARRIET COHEN 
On March 20 Miss Harriet Cohen gave a piano 
forte recital, the programme of which ranged from 
Bach to Bax. The principal work played was Bax’s 
Pianoforte Sonata, which has been considerably 
revised since its composition. Miss Cohen played it 
again at the end of the programme, and a good many 
people stayed to hear. Unfortunately the critics 
of the morning papers who would have profited most 
by the repetition were unable to make use of the 
privilege owing to the exigencies of Fleet Street. 
The Sonata is a difficult work to play and not easy to 
grasp at one hearing, but the strength and dignity of 
the final Cod make an instant impression, and the 
melodic beauty of some of the tenderer passages 
has an equally direct appeal. That Miss Cohen 
would play with sympathy and finished technique 
was a foregone conclusion, but many listeners must 
have been surprised at the way in which she has 
developed in depth and breadth of style. She also 
played three little pieces of Goossens’s—it is hard 
to imagine them better played—and she was heard in 
the pianoforte part of Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
in D, accompanied by the small orchestra of 
Mr. Goossens. The interpretation was highly artistic, 
but now and again the pianoforte part was some- 
what too obtrusive. A. K. 
ELENA GERHARD 
Miss Elena Gerhardt gave two recitals, the first on 
March 21 and the second on March 30. ‘The first 
had a miscellaneous programme and the second was 
entirely devoted to Schubert. I can speak only of 
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the first. 
before the war. In the interval her style has under- 
gone a complete change. She is no longer 
lavish of her great gifts, or carries her audience 
away by the sheer enthusiasm of her singing, but we 
have instead a more deliberate and mature art, in 
which effects are carefully graduated and the 
interpretations are controlled by a subtle and sure 
nstinct for artistic fitness. In one or two numbers 
we missed the inspiration which the accompaniment 


so 


of Arthur Nikisch always gave her, and this is said | 


without any disrespect to Miss Paula Hegner, whose 
playing was indeed of uncommon excellence and a 
model of sympathy. During the earlier half of the 
programme Miss Gerhardt seemed, not unnaturally, 
a little nervous, but the quiet dignity of her singing of 
Beethoven's Crvation’s Hymn was impressive, although 
she could not quite reconcile us to hearing <de/aidd. 
woman. She was at her best in the 
which finished the programme. 
her style most noticeable in 


sung by a 
Brahms group 
The change in 
Von Ewiger Li 
than it used be and 

beautifully sung all the same. 
ment was /# stiller Nacht, which master- 
piece of sustained singing. The enthusiasm of the 
audience was unbounded. \ 


was 


not dramatic, but 
Her greatest achieve- 


to so 


was a 


» Me 


ANTHONY BERNARD'S ORCHESTRA 

Several recitals have had the advantage of accom- 
paniments and interludes by Mr. Anthony Bernard 
and the London Chamber Orchestra, and this is an 
innovation we cannot too much prize. At a concert 
of a single singer in particular the playing of these 
excellent musicians can give the happiest relief ; for, 
short as such concerts usually are, there are not many 
singers who can throughout keep up unflagging 
attention, and the intervention of another soloist—a 
pianist or another—is apt to snap the chain of 
interest. 

At one of these concerts (Eolian Hall, March 22 
Mr. Bernard conducted his own arranged accompani- 
ments of some old English songs, and also had the 
privilege of introducing to many of us a work, still 
in manuscript, of Gustav Holst Paul's 
for strings. This work, in three movements, is one 
of the most perfect in the great musician’s lesser 
essays, and publication, which should not be much 
delayed, will certainly carry it wherever there are 
string players eager for vital music. The movements 
are a jig, a slow movement which is expressive and 


; sete 
Sf. Siaile, 


clean (and when a composer can be said to achieve 
absolute cleanliness in a slow movement, is not 
nearly everything said for him?), and a_ most 


; 


in which the old Pargason dance 

contrapuntally with Greensleeves. 
This Suite again played at the Hampstead 
meeting of the British Music Society on April 4. 

Mr. Bernard’s Orchestra contributed to the pro- 
gramme of Miss Agnes Johns, pianist (April 5), a 
newly-transcribed work of the elder Scarlatti, and at 
Mr. Roland Hayes’s song recital later in the same 
day a Suite of dances and Act-tunes from Purcell, 
delightful in themselves and delightful in the well 
pointed execution c 


invigorating Fis 
tune is worked 
was 


GERRARD WILLIAMS 

Mr. Gerrard Williams gave a concert of his own 
compositions at -Eolian Hall on March 27 
impressed those most likely to have a sound 


judgment in such matters by his obvious sincerity, 


. which was much more deliberate | 


| essential 


He | 


| 


| charm of these soothing strains. 


Miss Gerhardt had not been heard since| his originality free from eccentricity and mannerism, 


and the modesty which restrains him from attempting 
to write in the larger forms before he is a complete 
master of the smaller. His best-known work is his 
Pot-pourri, which when played in the orchestral 
version was universally praised for its charm and 
refinement. The principal item in the programme 
was his second String Quartet, a pleasant work, with 
a genial outlook, genuinely inspired by the English 
folk-song idiom. Some of the songs (sung by 
Miss Phyllis Carey Foster and Mr. Osmond Davis 
pleased so much that they had to be repeated. They 
have a good sense of atmosphere, and are far more 


singable than much modern vocal music. 1K 
BELA BARTOK 
The programme of the concert given by Béla 
Bartok at /£olian Hall comprised a variety of 


his works, early and recent, among which the new 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte and a set of eight 
Improvisations on Hungarian Peasant Tunes, proved 
particularly interesting for the reason that they 
illustrated the latest stage of the composer’s creative 
evolution. Bartdk’s method of dealing with folk 
tunes has always been remarkably spirited and 
original. The Improvisations are practically the 
only work of his in which he does more than provide 
an effective but simple setting for tunes of this 
order. In the Sonata we have a work of ample 
proportions, whose architecture and substance are 
equally impressive—so impressive, indeed, that many 
people who frankly confessed that they did not 
understand much of it were yet able to speak of it 
in appreciative terms. For those of us who had 
previously heard it (at the concert given a few days 
earlier at the house of the Hungarian Chargé 
d’ Affaires), it is comparatively easier to describe the 
Sonata; to point out, for instance, that whilst 
following no traditional tonal scheme, the first 
movement is in regular sonata form, the working- 
out of the two main motives being close and full of 
nterest. The second (slow) movement, in ternary 
form, is particularly beautiful and melodic. The 
Finale, whose form is approximately that of a Aondo, 
brings back the atmosphere of energy and bustle 
which characterises the first movement. but this 
very inadequate description leaves untouched the 
features of the Sonata, its vitality and 
eloquence, its fine balance and masterful conduct. 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi played the violin part splendidly, 
and the composer, in this work, in his other 
pianoforte pieces, and in various pieces by Zoltan 
Kodaly, was equally excellent. Their success was 
shared by Miss Grace Crawford, who sang Hungarian 
Folk-tunes with accompaniments by Barték. 
M.-D. C. 


OLD MUSIC 


If the enthusiasts for old-time music persevere 
long enough the public will discover that well-chosen 
programmes from the 16th and 17th centuries give 
the most reliable promise of enjoyment. Many 
were drawn to such concerts as those given by) 
Miss Dorothy Silk, Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse, and 
Mr. Gerald Cooper (at ‘Zolian Hall on March 21, 
for example) by the air of respectability conveyed 
in the words ‘old music,’ and by the notion that 
the hall-mark of good taste nowadays is to be 
susceptible to the quaint, old-fashioned, even primitive 
They are learning, 
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however, that there is no need for these patronising 
adjectives. No musically-inclined person could hear 
Mrs. Woodhouse play the B flat Bach Partita, or 
Miss Silk sing Purcell’s Evening Hymn, without 
feeling that the music is as alive and full-blooded as 
most of the modern romantic stuff that audiences are 
brought up on. Luckily this form of propaganda is 
in the hands of the right people, who choose their 
programmes discriminately and perform them to 
perfection. Mr. Gerald Cooper is himself responsible 


for a series of old-music recitals, the second of which | 


took place at olian Hall on March 29, his 
helpers being Miss Dorothy Helmrich (vocalist) and 
Mr. Godfrey Ludlow (violin). Miss Agnes Johns 
joined in the movement on March 5 (at Wigmore 
Hall), when she sang ‘Ayres for the Theatre,’ by 
Purcell. M. 


fHE LAST CHELSEA ‘ POP.’ 
At Chelsea Town Hall on April 12, the Philhar- 


monic String Quartet brought to an end a season of | 


‘Popular’ chamber concerts, during which they 
gave about twenty British works. The composers 
honoured on this occasion were Mr. Josef Holbrooke, 
who joined three of the string players as pianist in 
his Quartet in G minor; and Mr. Arnold Bax, whose 
/rish Elegy called in the services of Miss Gwendolen 
Mason as harpist and Mr. Leon Goossens with the 
cor anglais. This work made a worthy climax to 
the British series. It shows to a high degree the 


CHORAL CONCERTS 
As a part of the St. Anne’s, Soho, Bach Jubilee 
| Festival the Novello Choir gave an hour of music at 
the Church on March 25. The programme contained 
Jesu, Priceless Treasure (sung not quite so well as 
the Choir has been heard to sing it), Parry’s There és 
an Old Belief, Whyte’s O Pratse God in His Holiness, 
and Holst’s Lud/ay, my liking and This have I done 
for thee. ‘The Parry and Holst items were admirably 
sung, especially the second of the Holst works. Mr. 
thomas Fussell played a delightful Violin Sonata by 
Joseph Gibbs (1699-1788), and Mr. Roland Jackson 
sang solos. Mr. Harold Brooke conducted. ‘The 
| choir announces a fine programme for its concert at 
Bishopsgate Institute on May g—works by Holst, 
| Bantock, Parry, Elgar, Geoffrey Shaw, Balfour 
Gardiner, Vaughan Williams, &c. Anne Thursfield 
| will sing old English songs, and songs by modern 
British composers. 

We could feel that the London Choral Society had 
completely taken up its old function when, on April 11, 
it performed 7e Apostles at Queen’s Hall. Itisa 
good thing for London that it possesses a choir so 
determined to follow the narrow path to the rescue 
of neglected master-works. Except for the perform- 
ance given farther North by Mr. Allen Gill and his 
choir, London seemed content to forget the existence of 
this wonderful oratorio—one of the works of all time 
|—while provincial societies constantly keep it in 
mind, and performance. Mr. Arthur Fagge’s singers 





} 


composer's faculty of detaching himself from current | still have to acquire the technique and experience for 
moods and conventions and devices without resorting | an intimate interpretation of such difficult and subtly- 
to trickery or far-fetched means. His music says} written music, but the experiment of public perform- 
out-of-the-way things with many subtle inflections | ance will strengthen them in their further study of it. 
and tones of voice, and it makes one unified story | The principal parts were sung by Miss Carrie Tubb, 
or picture with nothing irrelevant, however elaborate} Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Sidney Pointer, Mr. Walter 





the detail. This balance and clear purpose were 
welcome after the music of Mr. Holbrooke, which, for 
all its protesting, had left a feeling of argument 
unachieved. Beethoven’s Serenade Trio for flute, 
Mr. Albert Fransella), violin, and viola followed, and 
the programme concluded with Mr. Ravel’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro for harp, flute, clarinet (Mr. 
Charles Draper), and string quartet. M_ 


AMATEUR SOCIETIES 

Barclay’s Bank Musical Society gave its concert 
at Queen’s Hall on April 5. Both orchestra and 
choir were able to please the most critical. The 
best things done were the brisk performance of 
Berlioz’s Carnaval Romain Overture, under Mr. H. J. 
Rouse, and the choir’s singing of Elgar’s Aever/le 
under Mr. Herbert Pierce. 

On the same evening the Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society was at Kingsway Hall, and gave its first 
concert after eight years’ silencé. Mr. Arthur Payne 
was at his old post as conductor. 

The Strolling Players helped to raise our opinion 
of amateur standards at Queen’s Hall, on April 6, 
by playing Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony with a 
good imitation of professional ease and respon- 
siveness. 


Saull, Mr. Norman Allin, and Mr. Howard Fry. 

No new sensations arose out of the choral singing 
at the Royal Albert Hall, on April 1, when 7%e 
Dream of Gerontius was performed, or on Good 
Friday, when 7%e J/essiah was given according to 
custom. The phenomenon in each case was that of 
a tenor soloist of magnetic personality claiming the 
chief share of the audience’s attention and favour 
Mr. John Coates on the one occasion, and Mr. Frank 
Mullings on the other. Moreover, as Zhe JVessiah 
|drew to an end, interest was more and more 
concentrated upon Sir Frederick Bridge, whose 
retirement was to date from the end of the Amen 
chorus. But that is a matter beyond the scope of a 
concert record, 

One of the best choral performances of the year 
| occurred on March 25, when Verdi’s Aegutem was 
given by the Crystal Palace Choral and Orchestral 
Society under Mr. W. W. Hedgcock. The singing 
was all very much alive. A week previously the 
| Dulwich Philharmonic Society, in the same hall, 
| had given a good account of Zhe Aedemption, 
| Mr. Martin Kingslake conducting. 
| The Langham Choral Society, conducted by 
|Mr. Hugh Marleyn, gave the complete Sony of 





The same programme included Sir Landon | Hiawatha at Queen’s Hall on March 28. The 


Ronald’s Garden of Allah Suite, with the composer | performance was highly creditable considering the 


| : = . 
| abnormal disadvantage suffered by the choir from 


conducting. 
A Haydn Symphony (No. 12, in B flat), Dvorak’s | 


Symphonic Variations, and Beethoven’s Violin| 
Concerto, made a_ stiff programme for the! 
Westminster Orchestral Society at Kensington | 


Town Hall on April 11. The violinist was} 
Miss Lena Kontorovitch, and Mr. Edric Cundell| 
conducted. M. 

D 


shortage of male singers. 

The Westminster Choral Society opened its 
programme at Queen’s Hall, on April 4, with Bach’s 
Sleepers, awake, Stanford’s Songs of the Sea followed, 
with Mr. Herbert Heyner as soloist, and _ lastly 
Hubert Bath’s Legend of Nerbudda. Mr. Vincent 
Thomas conducted. M. 
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Among other doings of choral societies in or near 
London credit is due to the Highgate Choral 
Society for giving Brahms’s Aeguiem on April 3, 
under Mr. F. Cunningham Woods; and to the 
Battersea and Wandsworth Evening Institutes’ 
Choral Union for its performance of A Zale of Old 
Japan, ander Mr. C, Ritson Smith, on March 24. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


We are uncertain to which of the above species 
Mr. John Coates belongs, but know, without having 
been to it, that his recital at Chelsea Town Hall 
\pril 4 It treated of Love, in English 
and French. Of other vocalists worthy of mention, 
the month brought in Mr. Roland Hayes, the lyrical 
tenor of the day, and Mr. Riddell Hunter, a true 
artist in interpretation 

Among players of instruments Elman and Lamond 
have led the way. Miss Jessie Hall, unknown before 
her pianoforte recital on March 31, gave the most 
intelligent performance of the Affpassionata that has 
been heard in London for some time. She is quite a 
‘find,’ and should come well to the front if she keeps 
her head always as clear, musically, as it was on this 
occasion, Another discovery the veteran 
M. César Thompson. ‘The mastery of style in his 
violin playing was astonishing for an artist of his 
years. 

In chamber music, besides the Chelsea ‘ Pops.’ 
und the Lener Quartet, we have heard the MacCullagh 
Quartet from Liverpool, and can affirm that its 
provincial reputation is well-founded. The Wood 
Smith Quartet has also made its first appearance ; 
and the Kruse Quartet has carried on. 

No violoncellist has been prominent on the recital 
platform, but Madame Suggia the focus of 
interest at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert of 
March 25, when she played Schumann’s Concerto 


on 
was excellent. 


was 


was 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 

Frederick Bridge said good-bye to the Royal 
Choral Society on Good Friday when, after the usual 
performance of 7%e A/essiah, he laid down the baton 
for the last time a rolling volley of cheers. He 
has held office for just over a quarter-of-a-century, 
having succeeded Barnby in 1896. It is a long 
innings, and few men could have carried it through 
so successfully on the personal side as Sir Frederick 
has done. It would have been easy to haul down 
the flag during the war, but Sir Frederick and his| 
choir kept it flying to such a tune that the difficult 
post-war period finds the old Society stronger than 
ever 


ow 


to 


THE NEW CONDUCTOR 


Mr. H. L. Balfour has been appointed to the| 
vacant post, and takes up the work with hearty good | 
will from choir and public. His association with the 
Society goes back even farther than Sir Frederick’s, 
for he was appointed organist in 1895. He has 
long acted as deputy chorus-master and conductor. 


| Londoners born 
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| more stories by W. W. 


| Opera in London 


HE BOATSWAINS MATE AT THE ‘OLD VIC 
It was a satisfying experience to witness the 
performance of Dame Ethel Smyth’s opera 7%e 


Boatswain's Mate at the ‘Old Vic.’ on March 30. The 
worth of the work | fully appreciate, and my own 
conviction is that it will live very much longer than 
anything else this clever woman _has- yet- 

accomplished. The fact is that opera with a story 
that everyone can appreciate gets very much nearer 
the mark than something set to a highfalutin fable 
with which we have nothing in common. But here 
is something at our very doors and that introduces 
characters we all know. And in the Waterloo Bridge 
Road they were very much at home. There was the 
fullest appreciation of the Cockney bean-feasters and 


-as 


of their ditty that reproduces all the well-loved 
cadences—save one, a diminished second on the 
penultimate note of the cadence—and when the 


Policeman made his entry there was a hum of delight. 
Yet I think it was something more than the story that 
won the piece its enthusiastic reception. This 
audience, of any audience in London, does appreciate 
opera, and for the simple reason that it has been made 
familiar with all examples of the form. The operatic 
‘course’ at the ‘Old Vic.’ has ranged from Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl to Wagner’s Tristan and /solda, and 
back again. Consequently the audience could 
appreciate the cleverness of Dame Smyth’s work. 
In its new form—-that is, a reduced orchestration 
which is in every way a gain—it makes a very strong 
appeal. 

The performance, too, was good indeed. So far 
we had always seen pretty nearly the same people 
in it. The ‘Old Vic.’ Company showed us that people 
of a very different calibre could be equally effective. 
Miss Muriel Gough as Mrs. Travers was not the 
prima donna masquerading, but a woman of the 
people and a human being. But she must not carry 
her actuality too far, or we shall not hear one 
single word; as it was we heard very few. 
Mr. Robert Curtis made a delightfully old-fashioned 
figure of The Bosun, and I| liked Mr. Sumner Austin’s 
Travers. The composer conducted, and conducted 
well—in fact far better than in the concert-room. 
But then there is so much of the real Ethel Smyth 
in the music. We can do with more of it; there are 
Jacobs for the making of 
Cockney idylls, and we have so few really British 


¥. a. me 


operas. 


DANCERS AT COVENT GARDEN 

A new supplement to a film display was provided 
when at the beginning of April, M. Massine and Mlle. 
Lopokova, with other former members of the Russian 
Ballet, made their appearance after the ‘ pictures’ of 
the day had been shown at Covent Garden. They 
offer .a display of dancing without the gorgeous 
concomitants we associate with Russian Ballet. But 
then M. Massine, the guiding spirit, is not a Russian 
and never was one, and several of his Company are 
and bred, ¢.g., Mlle. Ninette de 


| Valois knows where St. Paul’s Cathedral is, and has 


His successor at the organ has not yet been 
announced 
Ihe invitation issued to British composers by Colonel 


Somerville fer original or transcribed military band music, | 
has met with a smaller response than last year. Sixteen 
works were submitted, and only two have been approved by 
the adjudicators. These are a Svherso by H. A. Keyser 
and A/a Marcia by T 


Verney. 


|and a very good one into the bargain. 


for some seasons danced at the Royal Opera. And 
soon. The fact is, this is purely a dancing show, 
The first 
programme contained an outstanding number in the 
illustration of some of the old Strauss (not Richard 
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dances. Then M. Massine and Mlle. Lopokova| 
depicted for us Stravimsky’s Aagtine. The | 
crude wooden gestures, graceless movements, and | 
general ineptitude fitted the music exactly—for this | 
is a serious composition and not a joke, though after | 
M. Massine’s investment it will occupy its proper 
place and never again be taken seriously. The 
programme has been varied each week, but for| 
the second. week at least Aagtime was retained, 
the frantic gesticulations of both M. Stravinsky and | 
M. Diaghilev (by wire) from Paris being unavailing | 
to stop the production, and giving to it just the| 
needed first-class ‘puff.’ The dancers were well | 
served musically, with Mr. Eugéne Goossens in 
command, as he is also of the accompanying | 
matter for the films, which accounts for the fact| 
that we do not hear Schubert’s lvjfinished| 
Symphony while the hero is being eaten by the 
lions or thrown over the cliff in a live motor-| 
car. rE. B. | 


DINNER TO SIR LANDON RONALD 

Sir Landon Ronald was entertained at a dinner, | 
given by the Music Club—in celebration of his being | 
knighted—at the Hyde Park Hotel on April 3. 
Lord Burnham was in the chair, and the company | 
numbered nearly two hundred. -Among those present | 
were, besides a distinguished company which included | 
Lord and Lady Stuart of Wortley, Gen. Sir F. and| 
Lady Maurice, Sir Frederick Newnes, Bart., and | 
Mr. Henry Russell, representatives of all the numerous 
interests with which Sir Landon Ronald is connected. 
Sir Hugh Allen was unfortunately prevented by illness 
from being present, but the Royal College of Music 
was represented by Mr. Claude Aveling. The 
Corporation of the City of London was represented 
by Mr. Pakeman, who was Chairman of the Music 
Committee of the Corporation when Sir Landon 
Ronald was appointed principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music, and Sir Francis Green, Bart. (who 
is the present chairman), Alderman Batho, and 
Mr. Sheriff Mills Mackay. The Guildhall School of 
Music was represented by Mr. and Mrs. Saxe 
Wyndham and Mr. Orlando Morgan. The Albert 
Hall Orchestra was represented by Mr. Stephenson 
Kent, the Albert Hall by Mr. Hilton Carter, the 
Royal Philharmonic Society by Mr. J. M. Levien, the 
London Symphony Orchestra by Mr. W. H. Reed, 
the British Music Society by Mrs. Balkwill, and the 
Federation of Music Industries by Mr. Alexander 
Dow. Mr. Enoch was unfortunately prevented from 
being present, but was represented by several 
members of his family and Mr. Broadhurst. Among 
the musicians who were present were Mrs. Norman 
O'Neill, Mrs. Carl Rosa, Mr. Herbert Walenn, 
Mr. Arthur Hinton and Mrs. Hinton (Miss Katharine 
Goodson), Mr. Victor Beigel, Mr. Waddington Cook 
and Mrs. Waddington Cook (Madame Medora 
Henson), Mr. Arnold Bax, Miss Knocker, Madame 
Salteni-Mochi, andseMiss Harriet Cohen. ‘There was 
a short programme of music in which Mr. Lionel 
Tertis, Mr. Fraser Gange, and Miss Amy Evans 





took part, with Mr. Harold Craxton at the pianoforte. 

In proposing the toast of the evening, Viscount 
Burnham pointed out that the time when musicians 
were banished to the backstairs of palaces was past, 
and they were now receiving their due meed of | 
honour ;_ still, the only art which received full 
recognition was that of politics—if it was an art. 
One of his earliest recollections was a meeting at his 
grandfather’s house with a musician of kindly] 


presence and ‘dundreary whiskers—Mr. Henry 
Russell, Sir Landon’s father, author of Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer and A Life on the Ocean Wave, two songs of 
virile inspiration which have had not a little influence 
on the history of the nation. After briefly reviewing 
the many phases of Landon Ronald’s varied career, 
the speaker said it was no exaggeration to state 
that there was no great orchestra in Europe which 
had not been under the baton of Sir Landon, and 
he especially emphasised the fact that he had intro 
duced several of the works of Sir Edward Elgar to the 
Continent. Healludedtohis position as Chairman of 
the Association of Conductors, to his work for the 
Albert Hall Concerts, and for the Promenade Concerts 
at Birmingham, which had marked an important stage 
in the development of musical taste in the Midlands 
Referring to his work at the Guildhall School of 
Music during the last eleven years, he said that his 
principal achievements had been the division of the 
students into professional and non-professional, 
the creation of a thorough curriculum for the 
former, and the institution of the Club, whereby 
the staff, which was previously a body without 
cohesion, had developed an admirable esprit d 
corps ; besides which his position in the world of 
music enabled him to persuade most of the eminent 
artists of the day to perform to the students. His 
greatest claim to esteem and affection was the 
consistently lofty aims which had inspired him in the 
service of his art. Their guest’s life had had 


|incalculable significance for the increase of other 


people’s happiness and the decrease of their sorrows. 

Sir Frederick Bridge followed, taking the place of 
Sir Edward Elgar, who was prevented by illness from 
travelling to London. He reminded his hearers of 
the fact that he had been Sir Landon Ronald’s first 
teacher of Theory at the Royal College of Music, 
and he added, amid laughter, that if he could not 
boast that he had done him much good, he was glad 
to say he had not done him much harm. Sir Landon 
Ronald was, what he liked to see—a good all round 
man, and he also referred to the fact that Sir Landon 
had been invited to assist the Royal College of Music 
at its concerts next season in succession to himself. 

In replying, Sir Landon Ronald spoke with great 
feeling of the debt of gratitude he and his family 
owed to Lord and Lady Burnham, and the late Lord 
Burnham. He paid a tribute to the services of the 
Music Club in arranging a function of this kind. He 
thanked Lord Burnham for the way in which he had 
spoken of his efforts in various directions, and 
expressed his gratitude to the representatives of the 
various musical institutions with which he had been 
connected for their presence. He prophesied that 
among the composers at present living, two would go 
down to all time as the greatest of our epoch, Sir 
Edward Elgar and Richard Strauss, and he was 
proud to number both of them among his personal 
friends. 

Sir Ernest Wild proposed the health of the 
Chairman, and in reply Lord Burnham congratu 
lated him on his appointment to the office of 
Recorder of London. Mr. A. Kalisch proposed the 
health of the guests, to which Mr. Pett Ridge replied 
with a humorous speech in which he especially 
eulogised the shrinking modesty of musicians who 
refuse to be interviewed and scarcely dare to face 
the camera. A. K. 


Mr. Philip L. Agnew has been elected chairman of the 
committee of management at the Royal Academy of Music, 
in the place of the late Sir Edward Cooper. 








QUALITY IN HYMN TUNES: LECTURE BY 


MR. H. C. COLLES 

Discussion on this subject too often consists of more or 
less violent exposition of personal tastes, wholesale con 
demnation of composers in groups, the setting up of other 
groups in their places, and similar uncritical methods. 
Mr. Colles, in his recent King’s College (London) lecture, 
all practical, backing up his arguments with 
The value of the lecture 


was above 


llustrations from familiar sources. 


| 


lay chiefly in his informal discussion of the various points, | 
| 


with liberal use of the keyboard, It is a pity that this, the 
most practical and convincing portion, cannot be reported, 
But even a quarter of a loaf is not to be despised, so we are 
glad to be able to give the following résumé, from 
Mr. Colles’s notes. He began by pointing out that the most 
mportant event in English music during the last century— 
the event, that is, which had the most far-reaching effect on 
the taste of the community at large—was the publication in 
1862 of the first edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
After giving an account of its inception, Mr. Colles went on 
to say that the position of authority gained by the book 
showed the popular need of such a work. Without the help 
of any Act of Uniformity it gained an authority almost 
equal to that of the Book of Common 
contained, however, one fatal flaw, which had disastrous 
results—a flaw which must be laid to the charge of the 
worthy King’s College Professor, W. H. Monk—it served 
to standardise a debased form of tune. Mr. Colles hastened 
to add that it contained many fine tunes, and still more 
which, taken by themselves, were innocuous; but their 
umulative effect was bad for two reasons. First, they 
reduced rhythm to a minimum ; second, they set a premium 
yn four-part vocal harmony. Wesley’s ‘Aurelia’ may be 
regarded the normal type. Its metre was the same as 
that of ‘O Sacred Head’ (4. 


as 


| 


Prayer itself. It} 


AM. 111), but the pace of | 


German hymnody, being much slower than the Anglican, | 


made all the difference. Typical examples in this metre 
were Gauntlett’s ‘St. Alphege’ (4. & AZ. 350), Ewing’s 
*Terusalem the Golden’ (4. ¢ VW. 2238), and Steggall’s 
*St. Kenelm’ (4. & AZ. 562). Metre, however, was not the 
important factor. The point was that these syllabic tunes, 
with cadences or half-cadences at the end of each line, taken 
70, limited the possibilities of musical 


the melodic curve anc 


it a pace of about = 
character to practically two features 
the harmony 
with it, but that the result was largely a matter of luck was 
shown by the fact that Ewing in ‘Jerusalem the Golden’ 
succeeds, while Parry’s tune for the same hymn fails 
(Church Hymns, 501). 

The hymn tune had not always been stereotyped; we 
might say that it had sever been so until the advent of 
Hymns A. & M. The writer of the ‘Grove’ article on the 
subject gloried in this stereotyping, quoting as an example 
of Nonconformist ‘impropriety’ a tune which seemed to 
Mr. Colles infinitely preferable as a type: 


6h te iereeee re | 





“Hymn 
tiddle-dums.’ 


Here Mr. Colles quoted a dictum of Garwood’s 
tunes are bad because they have no a/dd/e- 
FREEDOM RHYTHM 


ol 


In vocal music freedom of rhythm—z.« 
of the metre of the text—was a first essential. This 
principle had been realised in Church music throughout the 


With luck a composer might do something | 





-» independence 





| Here the grouping of 
| with the object of increasing the range of the tune ; the 
| groups helped us to ‘get somewhere’ in an easy and 


| the technique of mensurate music and is foreign to plainsong. 





ages, from plainsong onwards. As an illustration of the 
gradual loss of this freedom, Mr. Colles discussed five 
settings of “Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire’-—a good 
choice, seeing that it is the only metrical hymn included 
in the Prayer Book. In the plainsong setting as given in 
the English Hymnal (No. 154) the ligatures or neumes 
(notes bound together by being sung to a single syllable) 
imparted just that musical freedom : 
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In the modernised (Mechlin) version of the same melody 
given as an alternative in the ZAvg/ish Hymnal and set as the 


first tune to the hymn in A. & JZ. (157) : 
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the rhythm was simplified, being almost in regular 3-4 time. 
The tune remained a fine one, though some of the 
spontaneous feeling of the original had gone with the 
irregular rhythm. 

Tallis’s tune for the same hymn (Z. #. 153) obtained 
freedom by a wholly different method : 
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several notes to a syllable was done 


natural manner. Rhythmical variety was obtained by 
means of different lengths of note—an idea which belongs to 
the 


Attwood’s setting, given in hymn tune form in 


| English Hymnal (156) showed the composer more tied by 


the metre. He is rather timid with his groups of bound 


notes, placing them on the verbal accents; still, their mere 


presence saves the tune from stilfness. There was a real 


saving grace at the point where he throws the accent across 
the bar: 
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—the kind of thing Purcell was so fond of doing in his triple 
time melodies. 

Finally, there was Dykes’s tune for this hymn (4, & J/. 
157), a tune which has never become popular, but one worth 
mentioning in this connection because rhythmically it was 
something like Attwood’s, It was, however, even more 
timid in the way of any kind of freedom, and poorer in 
outline. 

THE ELEMENTS OF FREEDOM 


The lecturer showed that the two chief ways of obtaining | 


the required freedom are (1) the grouping of notes on a 
single syllable, and (2) the use of different time-values for 


notes on long or short syllables. By these means poetic | 


ea 


lines of equal length, such as those of a long metre hymn, 
can fitly be set to musical phrases of unequal length. 
Freedom was the very essence of a good melody. Thetype 
of tune established by 4. & AZ. robbed music of its freedom. 
So did ragtime, though by an exactly opposite convention, 
It was the one element which these two extremes had in 
common, and it was the one by which both would ultimately 
stand condemned. 

In music as in everything else there was a right and a 
wrong freedom. What was required in this particular case 
was freedom to make music in a strong and supple form. 
Without this strength and suppleness hymn tunes were apt 
to be not only uninteresting, but unvocal as well—the kind 
of tune we hear people describe as *‘ wandering, awkward 
to get hold of.’ When a composer was tied down to a 
stereotyped shape he had to make an effort to be original. 
This was fatal, because there were practically only two ways 
open tohim. First, there were curious, unexpected, or jerky 
intervals, which were awkward to sing, and which plainly 
said, ‘I am trying to avoid convention.’ For example, 
Mr. Colles cited Stephens’s *‘ Blagdon’ (4. & 17. 602), which 
was unconventional only when it was uncouth, thus: 


Ex — 





The second way of making the stereotyped shape 
attractive was by sweetening the harmony to taste, after this 
manner : 
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HARMONY 


Every tune implied harmony of one kind or another. 
The modern singer, however ignorant he may be, was always 
subconsciously thinking a harmony to his tune; it was one of 
the means by which he picked it up. The right, inevitable 
harmony for a tune was that which helped to point out the 
simple outline of the melody. It never contradicted this 
outline, and strictly speaking, it had no separate existence of 
its own. Henry Smart’s ‘ Regent Square’ (.4.&°J/, 232) may 
be taken as a type of a bold tune in which the harmony 
exactly satisfied these requirements. As an example of the 
reverse, Mr. Coiles mentioned Dykes’s setting of ‘ Christian, 
dost thou see them,’ in which four of the eight lines were 


almost devoid of melodic interest. [The lecturer might | 


have pointed out also that we got a better tune, so 
far as the first half was concerned, by leaving out the 
treble part and regarding the alto as the melody—a 
queer state of things in music intended for congregational 
purposes. The result is that the crowd gets the monotone, 
and the tune goes to the weakest part of the choir!] The 
fact was, of course, tunes of this type were of the kind to be 
listened to rather than sung. They had a good deal in 
common with the part-song, whereas a good hymn tune lost 
little or nothing by being sung without any kind of harmonic 
support. As another example of a hymn hopeless from a 
congregational point of view Mr. Colles gave Monk’s 
‘Melton Mowbray’ (4. & JZ. 530), in which the little bit 
of duet for treble and tenor : 
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Small notes on Org, without octaves 


| with its ad 26. and a tempo was entirely opposed to the 


congregational idea in hymnody. One of the chief evils of 
the 19th century choral service was this shifting of the 
musical interest from the nave to the choir-stalls, 

Summing up, Mr. Colles said that the three marks of a 
good tune were (I) a free rhythmic shape, produced by 
(2) irregularities bound together by development, and 
(3) a harmony which supported and propelled the tune on. 
As examples of development he advised his hearers to 
examine ‘The Rosy Sequence,’ 16th century (2. 4. 238), 
Gibbons’s Song, 17th century (2. 7. 302), Jeremiah Clark’s 
‘King’s Norton,’ 18th century (2. 4. 419), and Goss’s 
| * Praise, my soul,’ 19th century (2. H. 470). These showed 
| the same principles of melodic development at work beneath 
the changing fashions of at least five centuries. 

In conclusion Mr. Colles laid stress on the indefinable 
guality which made a fine tune—a quality over and above 
those which can be pointed out by the analyst. An 
obviously faulty tune may yet have an impulse, and a fault- 
lessly constructed one may be dead. This did not mean 
that the principles of construction were after all unimportant. 
On the contrary: the comparative rarity of successful 
results without their aid proved their soundness. 


BACH’S LIFE IN MUSI 
Mr. Clarence Dickenson, Director of Music at the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York, recently gave a 
series of four organ lecture-recitals in which Bach’s biography 
was set forth in music. The plan was one well calculated 
to appeal to the general public. We give the opening 
items : 
Born at Eisenach, 1035. 
At ten years of age, at Ohrdruff, copied by 
moonlight 
CHORALE PRELUDE ‘From Heaven High’ /achelbe/ 
(1053-1700) 
As solo boy, at fourteen, in St. Michael’s Church, 
Liineburg, sang 
SONG ose *O Saviour sweet’ 
Walked to Hamburg to hear 
SONATA (for two violins, violoncello, 
and organ) Reinken 
> 


(1623-1722) 


Appointed organist New Church, Arnstadt, 1703. 
At nineteen, when brother John Jacob went to 
Sweden, wrote 
CAPRICCIO ON THE DEPARTURE OF MY BELOVED 

3ROTHER 
Arioso: ‘ Do stay here.’ 

Walked fifty miles to Liibeck, on leave of absence 
for four weeks, and stayed four months to hear: 
TWILicnt Must Buxtehudi 

(1639-1707) 
(A Buxtehude Cantata) 


Returned to Arnstadt and wrote 
Fucug 1x G Major ‘A la Gigue’ 
And so on. 
Excellent, but one or two details strike us as questionable. 
| Thus, the Prelude No. I, of the ‘ 48,’ was first given as a 
harp solo, and then in the Gounod Ave Maria version with 
| violin and harp; and in the final programme, as a specimen 
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of the Motets written by Bach for St. 
Thomas’s, Leipsic, was sung Alessing, Glory, 
(Lob und Ehre), a work ascribed to Bach on very slender 
grounds. Spitta thinks it was by Georg Gottfried Wagner, 
a student at St. Thomas’s, Leipsic. In any case it is too 
poor a work to be included in a programme dealing with his 
naturity. Mr. Dickenson was assisted by a host of players 


performance at 


and singers, and the whole scheme was evidently the fruit of | 


great pains and enthusiasm. We commend the idea to local 
Bach Societies in this country, as a basis for a good winter’s 


work, and an attractive scheme from a public point of view. 


During the past season the choir of Christ Church, 
Crouch End, with the assistance of professional soloists, 
has performed the following works: Brahms’s Song o/ 
Destiny lo and male-voice chorus ; 


and Rhapsody for alto solo 
Dale’s Ae/ th ing of th z Vaughan Williams’s 
on Christmas Carols and Wystical Songs for 
Parry’s &/ Pair of Strens; 
in addition to many detached 


Fantasia 
baritone solo 
and Dvorak’s S/abat 


and chorus; 


Vat 


A Festival of Easter music was given at Winchmore Hill 


and Wisdom | Congregational Church on April 25, when an admirable 


programme included Holst’s Two Psalms for chorus and 
orchestra, Vaughan Williams’s Hymns for tenor solo, 
viola, and orchestra, the same composer’s Mystical Songs 
for baritone, chorus, and orchestra, Bach’s Violin Concerto 


in E, and J. M. Joseph’s Two Pieces for strings. The 
soloists were Miss Dulcie Nutting, Mr. Ernest Yonge, 
and Mr. Frank Marriott. Mr. D. Marblacy Jones 


conducted. Music is a great feature at this Church. Thus, 
April I1, a recital of chamber music was given, the 


| works played being a Haydn Quartet and a couple of Elgar 


ind small choral works and two comprehensive carol services. | 


This is a record of which choir and choirmaster (Dr. Walket 
Robson) may well be proud. 

\ recital of isic by old English composers and Bach 
was given at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, on February (4, 
by the Cathedral choir and the string orchestra from the 
Calcutta School of Music, conducted by Mr. C. H. Trevor. 
An excellent programme included Bach’s Concerto for two 
violins, the Purcell Suite for strings recently arranged by 
\lbert Coates, Bach’s Chorale, Jesu, Joy of man’s d. 
with string accompaniment, and choral 
Farrant, and Tallis. A group of organ 
Mr. West’s Old English Series was also 
performance, but a heat-wave put th 

The Sé 


Malvern, o1 


ring, 


pieces 
down 


for 


organ out of action. 


Vatthew Passion was sung at the Priory Church, 
April 11, by the Oratorio Choir, with orchestral 
accompaniment, under the direction of Dr. Louis Hamand. 


The tenor and bass solos were sung by Mr. E. Howell and 


Mr. H. Brown, the Priory choirboys singing the soprano | 


ind alto numbers. Mr. Paul Beard was principal violin, 
and ybbligati were played by Mr. J. W. Austin, Mr. 


Leon Goossens, and Mr. John Snowden. 


the 


works—the 4)uintet and Violin Sonata ; and this had been 
preceded by a series of organ recitals by Mr. D. Marblacy 
Jones, the programme of which included a fine lot of the 
best organ music, old and new. 


) } 
OAT 


This admirable quarterly completes its first volume with a 


number full of good fare. Colonel Dixon writes on ‘ The 
Tonal Structure of the Organ,’ Dr. Eaglefield Hull chats on 


}some of the organ tutors of which we have recollections, 
| pleasant and otherwise—Rinck, Schneider, Xc., the Rev 


items by Tye, 
) J | 
from 


Andrew Freeman surveys the Father Smith organs at 
Cambridge, and Mr. Harvey Grace delivers himself of ‘Som 
Thoughts on Registration.” A couple of fine plates of organs 
at Liibeck illustrate Mr. Adcock’s article on the subject, 
and there are many other features of interest. 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Mr. F. Gostelow, King Street Congregational Church, 
Luton—Choral No. 3, /ram Finale (Sonata No, 1), 
Guilmant ; Overture in E flat, Faz/he 


| Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Sonata 


Brahms’s Aeguiem was sung at St. Alban’s Abbey on 
April 4 by the St. Alban’s Bach Choir, with Miss Viola 
Salvin and Mr. T. S. Miles as soloists. The accompani- 
ment was supplied by organ (Mr. Alleyne Warren), | 
pianoforte (Mr. Claiborne Dixon), and drums (Mr. S. E. | 
Pearce), Mr. W. L. Luttman conducted. The work | 
next to be rehearsed by the Society is the B minor Mass. 

The London Society of Organists visited the National 
Institute for the Blind on March 25, when Mr. H. C. 
Warrilow gave a recital, and afterwards addressed the 


gathering on ‘Music and the Aeroplane,’ with pianoforte 


illustrations by Mr. H. V. Spanner. 

The choir of East Kirkby Baptist Church has lately 
ing 77 Ve th twice it its own church on March 5, 
und at St. Wilfrid’s, Kirkby, on March 25, conducted by 
Mr. Harris Barke, with Mr. C. EF. Blyton Dobson at the 
organ. 

The City Temple Choral Society sang Mendelssohn’s 
Fiymn of Praise and Com let u an on April &, 


conducted by Mr. Allan Brown. 
accompanied on the organ. 
Redemption (Part 
St. Saviour’s, Paddington, on 
Orton at the organ. 
the choir. 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have just erected a new 
organ in St. Peter’s Church, Aintree, Liverpool—a two- 
manual with eight stops on the Great, nine on the Swell, 
three on the Pedal, and eighteen pistons. 


Mr. G, D. Cunningham 
Gounod’s I) performed at 
\pril with Mr, Albert 
The solos were sung by members of 


was 


1? 
“> 


Sir Frederick Bridge will play one of his own compositions, 
and will also speak on behalf of the Organists’ Benevolent 
League, at Mr. Allan Brown’s recital at the City Temple on 
May ©, at 3 p.m. 

Lee Williams’s was sung at High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, on April 9, under the 
direction of the organist, Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson. 


Gethsemane 


| 


No. 6, AZendelssohn ; 
Scherzo, Gra 

Mr. George 
E flat, a 
March, £/gar. 

Miss Laura Slingsby, Mary-le-Bow, 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Aach ; 
fourth Symphony, /chazkoush 

Dr. Walker 
Fantasia in E 


Pastorale, /ranck ; Cradle Songand 
: Triumph Song, Xow/er. 
Pritchard, St. Mary’s, Widnes—Fugue in 
Sonata No. 5, lende 2; Imperial 
St. Cheapside 
Andantino from 
Vs Sketch, Schumann, 
Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End 
minor, Sé/as; Funeral March, / verw 


R. 


Prelude and Fugue in F, Auxtehude; Variations on 
*Crucifixus,’ Z7scé. 

Mr. .\. S. Warrell, St. Mary Tyndall's Park, Bristol- 
Rhapsody No. 3, Sadszt-Saéns; *‘Gaucdeamus,’ /efhson : 
Choral Improvisations, Aary- Elert ; Postlude on 


* Martyrs,’ Grace. 

Mr. G. F. Robertson, Hinckiey Parish Church— Prelude 
and Fugue in C, Sazz/-Saéns ; Thema Ostinata, Char/ton 
Palmer ; Overture to the ‘Occasional’ Oratorio. 

Mr. James M. Preston, St. George’s, Newcastle—Toccata, 
Boely; Pastorale, Scar/att?; Meditation in Ancient 
Tonality, Grace; Toccata di Concerto, Boss? ; Variations 
Sérieuses, .)/ende/s 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden—‘ Triumph 
Song’ (on “Sanctorum Meritis’), /arce ; Prelude and 
Finale (Suite No. 1), Lyons ; ‘Laus Deo’ and Reverie 
on ‘ University,’ Grace ; Skandinavisch, Aheinherger. 

Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta—Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor, Aack ; Ave Maria, Arcadelt-Lisst 
‘Aspiration,’ John EZ. IWest. 

Mr. B. Langdale, St. George’s, 
Renzi ; Heroic Suite, Row/ey ; 
Scene from * The Rhinegold.’ 

Mr. Alban Hamer, Bloemfontein Cathedral—Sonata No. 1, 
Merkel ; Fugue in E flat, Bach ; Prelude on ‘St. Peter 
and * Darwall’s 148th.’ 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish Church—Dorian Toccata 
and ‘ Fiddle’ Fugue, Back ; Scherzo, 7urner ; Overture in 
C, Hollins ;. Meditation, Gostelow. 

Mr. F. G. Goodenough, Trinity Congregation Church, 
Reading (before the Berkshire Organists’ Association) 
Sonata in E minor, Xheinberger ; ‘ Dithyramb,’ Harwood ; 
Gothic Suite, Boc//mann ; Symphony No. 5, Widor. 


} 
Ri, 


jarnsley—Largo Funcebre, 
Lament, Grace; Valhalla 
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Mr. Patrick Black, Dumbarton Parish Church—Prelude | 


on * Nun Danket,’ ack ; Capriccio, Fwnagalli ; Overture 
in E flat, Faudlkes. 

Mr. R. E, Redman, St. John’s, Clapham Rise—First Suite, 
Borowski ; Prelude on ‘St. Anne’s,’ Parry; Allegro 
Maestoso, John £. Ilvst ; Concert Overture in C minor, 
Redman, 

Mr. H. C. Warrilow, National Institute for the Blind, 
Great lortland Street, W.—Overture in D minor, Smar/: 
Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, /yavcé ; Finale in E flat, 
Guilmant, 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
Con moto maestoso, A. //o//ins ; Choral with Variations 
(Sonata No. 6), /ende/ssohn ; ‘The Angel’s Farewell’; 
March ona Theme of Ilandel, Gu7¢/maunt. 

Mr. C. Thornton Turner, Punshon Wesleyan Church, 
Bournemouth—Solemn March, Swart; Toccata in C, 
ach ; Trish Rhapsody, Wolstenholme, 

Mr. C. F, Waters, St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside—Sonata in 
F sharp minor, Rheinherg Choral Melody, /Vaéers ; 
Finale (Sonata No. 5), Guz/mant. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Prelude on 
“Old 113th,’ Chard Wood; Fugue on BACH, 
Schumann; Choral in G, Jlierne; ‘Evocation A la 
Chapelie Sixtine,’ /7sc¢; Agitato (Sonata No. 11), 
Rheinberger. 

Mr. W. J. Comley, Hertford Parish Church—Sonata 
No. 1, Gut/mant ; Prelude on ‘St. Marv,’ Charles lVood ; 
Fantasia on ‘ Darwall’s 148th,’ Dare. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—Finale 
from Sonata in F sharp minor, A4zetaerger ; Minuetto 
from Oboe Concerto, Hande/ ; Overture in C, .)/end. hn ; 
Barcarolle, Stermdale Bennett. 

Mr. Arthur Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall—Sonata No. 6, 
Mendelssohn ; Sonata No. 2, Rheinberger; Fantasia in 
E flat, Sazz/-Saéns ; ‘St. Francis preaching to the birds,’ 
Lisct ; * Finlandia.’ 

APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. George W. Gaythorpe, organist and choirmaster, 
Brunswick Wesleyan Church, Pendleton. 

Mr. Gilbert P. Matthews, organist and choirmaster, St. 
Mary’s l’arish Church, Stafford. 


Zetters to the Editor 
THE ORGANS IN GENOA CATHEDRAL 


S1tr,—Now that Genoa is so much in the public eye, your 
readers may be interested in the organs in the Cathedral of 


San Lorenzo. Here are some notes I made when on a visit | 


. few years ago. The Cathedral itself isa building with a 


nave in the Byzantine style, the chancel being Renaissance. | 


The three organs are placed in the transepts and behind the 


high altar. That in the south transept is very old, and is| 


now disused. It was in use when Paganini played his 
violin in the choir. (The choir is behind the altar, and out 
of sight from the nave.) A second (accompanimental) 
organ is in the choir. It has no pedal organ, and, so far as 
I could judge, about four stops. A handsomely carved 
ocak casing with heavy doors (also carved) encloses the whole 
instrument. The tone sounded very pleasant from the nave 

-especially the celeste. There was no Swell to this organ. 

The Great organ (Organo /rimo, the verger called it) is 
on a marble gallery in the north transept, and faces the old 


one which stands on a similar gallery. It is in a fine oak | 
case, and has two Very handsomely painted doors to cover | 


the front pipes when not in use. The doors are painted on 
both sides. The organ was erected about 1890 by Lungini, 
an organ-builder of Brescia. The carving on the case seems 
very much older, so probably it was rebuilt in the old 
case. As the organist was away when I viewed and played 
upon it, a good deal of information had to be missed, the 
verger’s supply soon giving out. The front pipes, seen when 
the folding-doors are open, are 16-ft. cut to their speaking 
length, and apparently of pure tin. 

The stops are arranged on either side of the manuals, and 
are mahogany bars projecting about three inches from the 
jambs. They pull inwards against a spring, and hook down. 
The names are printed on paper labels above the slots. 


The composition pedals move the stops, but not to their 
full amount, and these also hook down. The Swell pedal 
is balanced and in the centre. The blowing is by hand, 
the blower working a wheel. 

The pipes appeared to have plenty of room, and the 
| organ sounded very well indeed, though the Mixture work 
is perhaps a trifle on the aggressive side. On the whole it 
was a very enjoyable instrument both to play and to hear. 

The pedal board is radiating and concave, compass 
CCC to F. Manual compass CC to C3. The reeds were 
somewhat out of tune, but I was told that the tuner was just 
about due, and that he paid visits regularly. 

The flutes and the Dulciana are very charming stops. 

The specification is as follows (August, 1910) : 


Great (right-hand side, 2 rows of levers) 


FT rT 
Principale 1¢ Violoncello 4 
Principale, No. 1 — Furniture 2 
Principale, No * 8 Timpani (a 3-rank Mixture 8 
Bourdon S Cymbale . 7 ranks 
Flute - 8 Tromba & 
Ottava 4 

[wo composition pedals 
I regret I did not note composition 
Swe. (left-hand side, 2 rows of levers) 

FT rT 
Principale Ss Dulcet 4 
Dulciana mn _ S Cornet... 3 ranks 
Flnto Traverso ... - ws © Corno Englese S 
Ottava 4 Bassoon ... $ 

I'wo composition pedals 
Pepa (2 rows under Swell) 

FT FT 
Sub Basse wn Bombarde , 16 
Bourdon ... 8 Tromba uae 8 


Vox Humana, 3-ft., is with the Pedal group of stops, 
but I did not use it. Presumably it is in the Swell box. 

There are three Couplers, by hitching pedal—Sw. to Gt., 
Gt. to Ped., Sw. to Ped. The shape of these pedals 
differs from that of the composition pedals. The manual 
action is tracker.—Yours, Xc., F. B. GoopMAN. 


A GREAT MUSICIAN 

Sir,—The ./usical 7imes is constant in its effort to praise 
famous men (and women) month by month. May TI have a 
little space for the praise of a musician who is not famous, 
though his name has been carried all over the world? That 
sounds like a conundrum. The explanation, however, is 
simple. Every string player knows the signature, “John R. 
Toms, Wellington, Somerset,’ on the packets of carefully 
tested strings which they use, and orders for those strings 
come from every part of the world to the little Somersetshire 
town from many of the greatest fiddlers of the day. But it 
| is not of Toms’s strings that I write, though much might be 
written of them and of James Kelway Toms, the son of my 
old friend and teacher, who has made the perfect testing of 
strings the devotion of his life. 

Mr. John R. Toms is himself unknown to the majority of 
| musicians, and that, I am inclined to say, is their loss and 
his gain. Through a life of some eighty-five years (I do 
not know his exact age) he has escaped notoriety, at any 
rate until this month, when he and Mrs. Toms celebrated 
their ‘diamond’ wedding, and were immensely surprised 
and delighted by the numbers of congratulations which 
poured in on them, headed by a telegram from the King 


and ()Jueen. 

The event forms a suitable occasion for, but is not the 
substance of, what I would write of Mr. Toms, the musician. 
When people say that England has no musical life, I think 

lof Mr. Toms. He has lived all his days in one little town 
near the borders of Somerset and Devon, where concerts of 
a professional kind are practically unknown, twenty miles 
from the nearest cathedral town, and for eighty years or so 
he has simply radiated music to all about him. He told me 
last year when I visited him that he was four years old when 
his father bought and gave him as a toy an old organ, which 
| had been removed from the Parish Church. As a child he 
| amused himself by inventing pedals for his organ, attaching 
|them by strings to the keys of its single manual. That 
organ has been his life-long companion ; he improved it, 
| added in course of time a second manual and real pedals, 
and it is now a beautiful little instrument of mellow, old-world 
| tone, on which he daily plays the Chorale Preludes of Bach, 
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and a whole 


Handel’s choruses, repertory of delightful 
things. 

I was about four when I first heard Mr. Toms play, and | 
stood spell-bound while he entertained my father’s guests | 
first on the pianoforte then on a wonderful harmonium | 
which he had brought to the with him. I distinctly | 
remember being surprised that the ladies and gentlemen | 


assembled could go on chattering in their barbarous | 


house 


there 
Victorian fashion whil were in the air. It} 
was the first music other than nursery rhymes which I had | 
ind to be Mr. Toms’s pupil soon became the | 
my life. That came to pass a few years later, | 


such sounds 


ever heard, 
ambition of 


und I shall never forget my first pianoforte lesson with him. | , 


He taught me ‘ musical decades before the 
phrase became the cant of the pundits. He made me love 
Handel and Mozart, described the instruments of the | 
orchestra, illustrating their tone by the various stops on his | 
organ, full scores, fired my ambition to hear a | 
real symphony using hundred arts, not with | 
any idea of systematising training, but because he loved it| 
all so much that he had to share it. He told me of 

singing in Cathedrals which he had heard on his 
holidays, read me accounts of concerts at the Crystal Palace 


~— , 
appreciation 


showed me 
and so on, 


fine 
rare 


und St. James’s Hall (some of them were from an unknown 
paper called the J/uszcal 77 ), and, most of all, his 
modesty about his own powers, which seemed to me 
marvellous, made me realise that music must be a very big 
thing indeed, since so great a master could regard himself 
as the least among her servants, 

And what he did for me he has been doing for everyone 
who drew near with ears hear all these years. I found 
him last year still bringing together his friends for little 
weekly musical gatherings. We played Mozart together, 


his youth remain the joy of 
I could tell him of 


but while the great melodies of 


his age, he was keen to hear everything 


modern music, and produced some pianoforte pieces by 
Debussy and John Ireland which he was practising. 

I do not know whether there are many such musicians in 
the country parts of England. I have never met another 
Mr. Toms, but I hope that he is not so unique as he seems 
to me to be, for of such ts the kingdom of Music. 
Yours, X&c., H. C. COLtes. 

*M. EGON PETRI AND OP, 106 

Sik,—Surely your contributor ‘C.’ is quite wrong in 
describing, on page 201, s.v. “Egon Petri and Op. 100,’ 
*M.’ Egon Petri as ‘the Ilungarian pianist.’ We all 


between 
but 
many 


occurred 
altered much ; 
Hungarian? For 
years I have a grievous delusion if 
Petri is not a old friend Henri Petri, 
joint leader, with his compatriot Julius Rontgen, /éve, of 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra, and slightly later, leader of the 
then Royal Opera orchestra at Dresden.—Yours, &c., 

33, Oakley Street, Rosin H. Lecce. 

Chelsea, S. W.3 
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\ STRANGE OMISSION 

contemporary journal recently published an 
article on works written for two pianofortes, and mentioned 
a number of compositions of this class by various com- 
posers, living and dead, The article went on to 
enumerate some of the very few works for two pianofortes 
written by British composers, but strangely omitted to name 


SIR, —A 


my own two works, viz., an elaborate Suite in five move 
ments, Op. 50 (consisting of a Preludium, Andante 
Pa torale, Scherzo, Marche Triomphale, and Finale), and a 

wxcata Brillante, Op. 144. Both these works are 


and have been 


published by prominent Continental firms, 
and America. — 


repeatedly performed in England, Germany, 


Yours, Xc., ALGERNON ASHTON, 


22a, Carlton Vale, 
Maida Vale, N.W. © 
Ap? 7/9, 19022, 


| 1 am not 


| what they 
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“THE ENGLISH LITANY OF 1544-60’ 
Sir,—Mr. E. G. P. Wyatt's letter does not call for a 
detailed reply, and therefore I shall content myself with 
briefly answering his statements. 
1. As I had Cranmet’s letter 
misunderstand his meaning. 


before me I did not 


2. The Processioner was practically synonymous with 
the Litany, as Duchesne and other authorities state. 
| St. Augustine and his monks sang the Litany as Bede 


records (Plummer’s edition). 

3. The Litany was newly translated in 1544, and the 
melody was plainchant. My point is that Stone did not 
ompose music for the Litany at that time, but that the 
compilers adapted the ancient plainchant. 

4. As to the Ajyrie eleison being popular in Gaul in 
the early part of the 5th century, it is sufficient to point 
out that St. Patrick (4 30) was acquainted with it. If Mr. 
Edmund Bishop says * it w: is imported into Gaul in the early 
part of the 6th century,’ it is a slip, for, in addition to the 
fact of its being known to St. Patrick, it was introduced at 
Vienne by Bishop Marvertus, ¢/rca 470, and was extended 
to all Gaul by the Council of Orleans in 511. 

In conclusion, may I quote from Sir Henry Howorth’s 
fine volume on S¢. Augustine the Missionary (1913)? 
*The particular anthem quoted by Bede occurs in one of 
the Rogation Litanies in use long after at Vienne, and 
probably in other churches of France.’—Yours, Xc., 


{pri 8, 1922, W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 
THE BALLAD IN AMERICA 


Sik,—As I have only just returned to England after four 
wane in the a as I received no English papers 
during that time, will you permit me to say a word or two 
apropos your January * Occasional Notes’? 

I am pleased to see that my retort to the egregious 
Mr. Francis Rogers has met other eyes beyond those for 
which it was intended. Had I thought it would be quoted 
I would have corrected certain printer’s atrocities which 
make it look as though the writer is as ignorant of the 
principles of the English language as the sub-editor of an 
American musical paper—an ed7tor of one once suggested, 
in the course of a disagreement, that my name was evidence 
of Zeutonic origin ! 

My version of the Latin tag 
The epithet applied to ‘ operatic singers’ was S7m7an-brained, 
not stmz/ar-brained, which makes nonsense. I spoke, too, 
of ‘Galli-Curcis, Tetrazzinis,’ wot of *Galli-Curci’s (!) 
Tetrazzini’s.’ I hasten to exonerate you from any share in 


sun, 


was Auju nerts omn 


these enormities; they are due entirely to the skill of 
Musi ul Ameri a. 
In the same notes you make some observations on the 


matter of the ballad concert, the lack of which the American 
writers on music appear to think is a self-evident proof of 
their country’s incalculable superiority to yours. Now, Sir, 
Briton, and have on plenty of occasions given 
satisfactory demonstration of the fact that neither am I a 
rampant Anglophile, but I must confess that impudent 
nonsense uttered by people who know nothing whatever of 
are talking incenses me as much when it is 
about yourselves as anything else—all of which is to lead 
up to the statement which I make calmly, in cold blood, 
and after careful examination of A/usical America and 
Musical Co over four or five years, namely, that in 
America the things that are here known as ballads have a 
share in practically every singer’s recital programme I have 
seen. Here, by tacit consent, the ballad is relegated to the 
scullery of the musical edifice—the ballad concert—and 
genera!ly kept there. The people who wish to associate with 
scullions know where to go to find them. Such, however, 
is the ‘democracy’ of your American ‘cousins,’ that they 
are not revolted by the spectacle of Carrie Jacobs Bond 


“ric? 


or Charles Wakefield Cadman jostling Bach, Brahms, 
Schumann, Schubert, to say nothing of Borodin or 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Debussy, Gabriel Fauré, Duparc, and 


the 
KAIKHOSRU 
175, Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.1 
Abrril 17, 1922. 


the Frenchmen in one and same 


Yours, &c., 


program ne. 
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DEVELOPMENT FOR THE 
PERFORMER’ 

S1k,—Before proceeding to deal with Mr. Pitcher’s reply 
to my letter on this subject, let me point out that our art in 
its many aspects—including that of the physical limitation 

is so much bigger than any of its individual servants 
that we all might learn with advantage to desist from 
anything in the nature of personal tourneys. Mr. Pitcher 
does me too much honour to associate my name with those 
artists he lists at the conclusion of his letter, if he does so 
seriously. If not, then he is descending froma big subject 
to a little practice quite out of keeping with the true artistic 
spirit. 

We are both agreed as to the futility of finger-exercise at 
the keyboard for its own sake, and I am glad to be able to 
assure Mr. Pitcher that, thanks to the teachings of Mr. 
Tobias Matthay in particular, which are available even at 
Sydney, ful! muscular development and control are within 
the reach of every serious-minded student. (I am sure he 
will forgive me dealing solely with the pianoforte aspect of 
the subject, as that is the peculiar object of my research.) 
Still quoting from the above reliable source, while a large 
proportion of the developmental work can, and should, be 
done away from the keyboard, exercises are yet necessary in 
order to tone up those weak points which are present in 
almost every pianist’s technical equipment, and to teach 
the union of muscular habit and key-treatment. 

Far be it from me to disparage any of the artists whom 
Mr. Pitcher names, but it is fair to point out Mr. Matthay’s 
contention that executive artists are often ¢/so_facto deficient 
in the faculty of analysing technical processes. A concrete 
example of the truth of this statement will be found in the 
second volume of Miss Brower’s /%ano Mastery, where 
Mischa Levitzky, who has recently left a meteoric trail in 
this continent, owns to the fact that he honestly did not 
know at that date (1916) the causes of his technical 
mastery. \s M. Levitzky has not yet appeared in 
London, perhaps I am taking an unfair advantage, but 
the interview in the same volume with John Powell 
presents a specially fatuous example of misguided genius 
in the shape of a false analogy between pianoforte playing 
and violin or voice-production. 

I will conclude by once again agreeing with Mr. Pitcher 
that the approbation of a particular musical school or 
faculty is in itself no as history does 
truly teach us. My own peculiar veneration—I can use 
no lesser word—and esteem for Mr. Matthay’s teachings 
rest, not on the fact of the expositor being an R.A.M. 
professor, or even the founder of a distinctive school, but 
because I have tried and proved them, with the truly 
startling result that I have almost overtaken the errors of 
eight years’ wrong habits in less than seven months. For 
this reason I am impelled to contest, not new inventions, 
but statements of scientific fact which, illumined by eminent 
authority and practical proof, I feel are mistaken. My 
letter stated at the outset that my concern was not with 
the device in question, but with the alleged principles of 
its operation. 

Space forbids me to enlarge further on this subject, and I 
therefore subscribe myself, —Yours, Xc., Roy HEAD. 

* Ellerslie,’ Clanwilliam Street, 

Chatswood, Sydney, Australia. 


ruary 15, 1922, 


*HAND 


recommendation, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT PLACING 
OF THE VOICE’ 


S1tk,—When I had appeared on Mr. Tree’s platform, and, 
despite the very severe catarrh from which I was then 
suffering, performed, as best I was able, the part assigned to 
me, I thought the question at issue had been disposed of. I 
notice, however, that in his advertisement in your issue for 
this month Mr. Tree has taken a liberty with my words of 
which I do not approve and wish to correct. 

It is quite true that I made public confession of having 
made a mistake, but I defined it clearly. I felt that it 
would have been wiser on my part to have first inquired 


him. That, Sir, was the mistake I confessed to, which is 
not the meaning implied by Mr. Tree. 

In private I told Mr. Tree that he, too, had made a 
mistake in giving such scant detail of his method in his 
letter of April last year, and while he made no objection to 
that remark, he said that in such a letter it was difficult to 
enter more minutely into detail. 

Having been brought into personal touch with Mr. Tree, 
I am now able to speak of his method with considerable 
assurance. The method which he practises in singing is 
neither more nor less than the old Italian one in its purity, 
and I must add that it was a great pleasure for me to meet 
an Englishman with such complete control of his vocal 
apparatus. In practice, there is nothing between us, and 
not so much in theory as appears on the surface. His 
‘speech into song’ method, if taught competently, I believe 
to be capable of giving good results; it is when it is adopted 
by an individual, without the aid of tuition, that I fear it 
may not be fruitful of good. My opinion is based upon the 
fact that ‘correct speech,’ whether in theory or practice, 
may convey a different conception to different minds, while 
the difficulty of its application is augmented by the further 
fact that an amateur, being unable to hear himself as others 
hear him, may unconsciously fall into a vicious method, 
imagining that he is working along the proper lines. Yet 
that remark may be applied to any method. 

‘Speech into song’ is after all only a method of com 
mencing the training of the voice, as I feel sure Mr. Tree 
knows, and I still believe that the older is the safer and 
surer method. Of course it is of extreme importance to 
make a proper start, for unless the foundation be well and 
truly laid the superstructure will be in danger; but a vast 
amount of hard work faces anyone who wishes to sing 
really well after that foundation has been laid. It must, 
however, be remembered that real vocal artists are born, 
not made. All that the best and most conscientious 
master can do is to teach his pupils to control and use their 
what lies beyond that point depends entirely on 


voices ; 
inborn talent.—Yours, Xc., A. KEAY. 
2, Gledstanes Road, W. 14. 
{pril 15, 1922 
[ This discussion is closed—once more Ed... Af. 7.3 


\ REMARKABLE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


PROGRAMMI 


Sir,—I shall be glad if you can find space to print 
this letter in your next issue, as I feel that such an 
incident as that of which I write should not be allowed to 
pass without some mention in the annals of music in 
England to-day. I refer to the orchestral concert which 
took place in the hall of St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint, 
on Saturday, April 1, when the following programme was 
played : 

Beethoven 
it On (0). 
nter’ V. Sokoloz 


1. Fifth Symphony , sia 
(1. Allegro con brie, 2. Andai 
* Through the fields in wi 





2. Song 

3}. Finlandia sa _ — Sibeliu 

4. Preludium cad Jarnefel 

5. Spinning Chorus (with orchestra) vee 
from ‘The Flying Dutchman’ git 

6. Song * Still as the night’ Carl Bohn 

>. Soli and Chorus (with orchestra) 

; Gounod 


* Light as air’ (* Faust’)) 
8%. Incidental Musicto* A Midsummer H. A. Hawkin 
Night’s Dream’ ) 
9. March (dedicated to the School) ...47. 4. Hawkin 
Conductor—Mr. H. A. Hawkins. 


Mr. Hawkins, the school organist and choirmaster, 
collected a full symphony orchestra of forty-two players 
from Brighton and district, and after only one rehearsal 
conducted a most successful performance. He also com 
posed the last two items on the programme, the first 
named being a fully orchestrated arrangement of the very 
delightful music he wrote for the school play last December. 
The March was composed specially for a similar concert 


who Mr. Tree was before entering upon a discussion with | last year, and is dedicated to the school. 








wa 
+ 


The vocal soloists are all members of the school, and the 


school choir sang the choruses. This concert was the third 
unnual event of the same description, and shows 
what can be done to further musical appreciation and 
interest in our public schools. A considerable number 
of visitors were present, and the sincerity of the 
ipplause accorded to each item and the whole-hearted 


enthusiasm and enjoyment shown throughout pay a very 





high tribute to the outstanding musicianship of Mr. 
Hawkins, to whom must be awarded the laurels of a very 
nteresting and instructive evening.—Yours, Xc.. 
{ 10, 1922. am CK 
— 
Sharps and Flats 
I have no patience with any critical superiority which 
ints that it can take in a previously unheard and very 
elaborate thirty-two page piece of modern music, details, 
and ensemble, at one sitting. It reminds me of the dear 
lady I overheard one day at the Royal Academy remon 
trating with her young companion, ‘Ilow you do linger 
before the pictures! Why can’t you take them in at a 
glance, as I do ?’—/’. A. S 
Some of this [Russian verse and song] sweats vodka at 
every pore. It will be retorted that German song is not 
wholly free from evidence of association with German beer ; 


the worst specimens of German tearfulness 
prod ict of German | 


und, indeed, 
t obviously 
Ernest N 

The esoteric idea of beauty is a very dangerous one, and 
the youth of eighteen who moons about Hampstead Heath 
with a volume of Keats in his pocket needs very careful 
treatment. (I do this myself, so I know.)— 
Vartin Shai 

The mysterious benefactor of the London concert-going 
public who, as mentioned in the Daz/y .Va7/ on Saturday, 
generously makes good the inevitable deficit on some of the 
most important London concerts, is Mr. Balfour Gardiner, 
-Dail) 
nclined to doubt whether Mr. Balfour Gardiner 
effusively grateful to the Daz/y Maz/ for having 
his identity with the anonymous benefactor to 
whom it had referred, a couple of days earlier, as having 
taken ‘a delight in making good the losses incurred on 
many of the most important concerts given in London.’ 
We do not envy him his post-bag, or, in other words, his 
-Musical N. and Herald. 
Whether or not the Englishman really likes hymns, he 
and, when he dies, no obituary notice 
the 


the beerfulness. - 


used to 


the composer. Vail, 


We are 1 
will be 


disclosed 


daily mail. 


always says he does; 
without 
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Chamber Music for Amateurs 


(arge, announce- 


Niutsteian who wish fo set 


ante 


Pianist (young lady) would like to meet good violinist and 
‘cellist. Small Ileath, Birmingham.—PAsTORAL, 
Wa ri Jim 

(Quartet, North London, seeks experienced and enthusiastic 
amateur ‘cellist (male).—KiINGsRRIDGE, c/o J/usica 


co 


fimes, 

Violist would like to meet violinist or pianist for mutual 
practice, or would join trio, quartet, or orchestra.—J. S. 
HALL, 55, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 1. 

Accompanist (male), good pianist, wishes to meet vocalists 
or instrumentalists with view to mutual practice. North 
London preferred. —A. BicGs, 10, St. Edmund’s Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.3. 

Young lady, pianist, would like to meet violinist or ‘cellist 
(or both) for mutual practice on Monday, Thursday, 
Saturday, or Sunday evenings. —E. SYDENHAM, 314, 
Victoria Road, Upper Norwood, S. E. 19. 

Wanted.—Good ’cellist, living in Blackburn or Darwen 
districts, to join amateur enthusiasts (flute, three violins, 
and pianoforte, ages 14-17), also players of the viola, 
double-bass, bassoon, &c., for a small amateur orchestra. 
—WALTER MITCHELL, 82, Blackburn Road, Darwen, 
Lanes. 


Keen Lovers of Music are invited to join small string 
orchestra ; amateurs only. Kehearsals, Tuesdays, 7 to 9. 
Central London.—SeEcRETARY, 12, Sandmere Road, 
Ss. W. 4. 


Mezzo-Contralto, some professional experience, would like 
to meet lady pianist accompanist for mutual practice. 
District, S.W.2.—A. N. H., c/o A/ustcal Times. 

Vacancies in St. Matthew’s Amateur Orchestra for ‘cello, 
double-bass, and efficient brass and wind players. 
Rehearsals on Saturdays, 5.30.—Parochial Hail, Wands- 
worth Bridge Road. Conductor, E. H. Melling, F.R.C.O. 

Young tenor desires to meet a pianist (lady or gentleman) 
for mutual practice a few evenings a week. Within five 
miles from Charing Cross.—J. B., c/o Musical Times. 

Young lady accompanist (still studying) wishes to meet lady, 
either vocalist or instrumentalist, for mutual practice. 
S.E. district. —E., 4, Cedars Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

Pianist would like to meet violinist or vocalist (at Oxford) 
for mutual practice.—T. J., c/o A/ustcal Times 


*Cellist desires to meet violinist and pianist with view to’ 





mutual practice ; East Dulwich district.—C. H. S., c/o 
Musical Time 

GUSTAV HOLST ON PURCELL 
Mr. Gustav Holst lectured on Purcell to the London 


section of the Incorporated Society of Musicians at University 
College on April 8. The lecture was illustrated by excerpts 
from Dyoclestan performed by students of Morley College. 
Dr. Kk. R. Terry was in the chair. We give the gist rather 
than the actual words of Mr. Holst, who was by no means 


| at his least interesting when he digressed from his notes. 


is complet name of his ‘favourite hymn.’ 
Ne Oe a | 
This extraordinary modern music, now! But then I[ 
always remember that I did not like Zhe Dream of | 
Gerontius a bit when I first heard it; but think of that 
beautiful double chorus. Splendid! So, I always say] 
with this modern music, we shall come on to it.— 
Sir F Brid: 
— ; ‘ 
Sir sare 
Sirty Dears Ego 
From the J/usical T7mes of May, 1862 : 
Mr. Ifenry Parratt has been appointed organist of the 


Parish Church at Huddersfield. This appointment was held 


by Mr. Parratt’s father for nearly fifty years. 
OBITUARY. — Jacques Elie Fromenthal Ifalévy died 
during the last month, at Nice. He was born at Paris, 


in May, 1799, of Israelitish parents, whose name, originally, 
was Levy. 

p hy MUSICIANS AND AMATEURS. 
Musical Artictes and Criticisms. 


_ | 
Original 
-Read the Age we 


Live in, weekly, price one penny. Order in the City, of | 
Pottles, Royal Exchange (by post, twopence); 16, Gate | 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. <A first-class musical 


und general newspaper for 4s. 4d. per annum. 


These digressions were frequent. 

Purcell is commonly called the greatest of English 
musicians, but this superlative is too loosely and perfunctorily 
thrown out. Mr. Holst has a misgiving for superlatives, 
and the sight of Dr. Terry at hand made him think of other 
possible claimants—William Byrd, or even one of the earlier 
16th century composers. It is most likely not wise to use 
this particular superlative for Purcell, just as a superlative is 
unwise when disparaging a composer—Beethoven, say, since 
there is a good deal of current disparagement of Beethoven. 
Rather than call Beethoven the worst of composers it is 
wiser to say nothing at all about him! Nevertheless, Mr. 


| Holst indulged later in a superlative or two over his cherished 


Purcell. 

Purcell is glibly called ‘the greatest’ on the strength of 
certain sacred works. There are sacred works of Purcell, 
such as the ./orning Hymn and two Evening Hymns, which 
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| . 
are of the best. But Purcell no more than Mozart is to be | must to-day continue to accommodate. He did not mind 


appraised on the strength of his sacred works. What should 
we know of Mozart if we knew merely the Masses and 
Motets and never thought of the G minor and other 
Symphonies or of the G minor Quintet or 7%e Wagic Flute 
Purcell, who is pre-eminently a seoular musician, a musician 
of the theatre, has long been best known by a few of his 
worst anthems. And Mr. Holst launched a shaft at the 
Restoration anthem, a baneful thing, and a baneful influence 
to-day. Much is heard nowadays of the sins of Victorian 
Church music—Stainer and Sullivan. But that is a dead 
influence, its lure has gone. Whereas ears are still shut to 
the badness of the Restoration Church music, in spite of 
the example of the peerless 1000 style nowadays available 
for all. 

Purcell is one of the half-dozen greatest of all composers 
of stage music. And, true Englishman that he was, he was 
a great innovator. Mr. Holst threw out the suggestion that 
the great strokes of musical invention have been the strokes 
of Englishmen—the device of counterpoint, the device of 
‘modern harmony’ (otherwise known as wrong notes), the 
device of atmospheric effects, and dramatic characterisation 
in music. These last two were the inventions of Purcell. 
Not only did he invent dramatic characterisation, but he also 
remained the only master of it for the best part of a century 
after his death. Gluck and Mozart, in places, and Wagner 
(and characterisation is, for Mr. Holst, Wagner’s supreme 
gift) exploited the field that Purcell had found. Handel, 
and the contemporary Italian opera, were dead to this 
possibility of music. Their arias and scenas were 
impersonal. 

If Dido and /-neas was written in 1080, when Purcell 
was about twenty-one, it is the most wonderful expression of 
precocious, original genius in all music. The feature that 
above all makes Mr. Holst marvel is the ‘lyrical 
recitative,’ and one phrase of that recitative — Dido’s 
Darkness shades me—he called the most moving sentence in 
all English music. D7do was written for a girls’ school at 
Chelsea, and Purcell suited the occasion by writing the 
vocal parts within a very narrow range, and by setting the 
English with the most beautiful attention to the language. 
Purcell is incomparable in his nice treatment of English, and 
in writing for this girls’ school he could count on a 
reasonably cultivated diction from his singers. Afterwards 
Purcell blossomed out as a copious composer of the 
equivalent of our musical comedies and revues. His range, 
his harmony, his orchestration, all were enriched in those 
later years, but there was one backsliding: the lyrical 
recitative of Dido not only was not developed, it was 
dropped altogether in favour of the mean perfunctory secco 
recitative that anyone could write. 

Here a certain resemblance to his own career happily 
beguiled Mr. Holst into reminiscences. Mr. Holst, too, has 
written music for a girls’ school and has been a theatre 
musician. He esteems himself happy that his girls’ school 
period came after his theatre period. His experiences in a 
theatre band have, however, at least two results, he managed 
to read there the complete works of Turgeniev, and he 
arrived at an answer to the puzzling question, ‘Why do 
people go to ‘‘ musical plays” ?’ The answer is:.‘To be 
tickled.’ The people who go are, when they go, in the 
mood to tolerate nothing but being tickled. They will 
tolerate no appeal to the imagination. 

Purcell collaborated in the equivalent of our musical 
comedies; only where to-day we have flamboyant vulgarity 
there were, two hurdred and thirty years ago, acres of 
bombast. Mr. Holst accepts Dr. Ernest Walker’s epithet 
for Purcell—he was ‘accommodating.’ He did what 
cannot be imagined of a musician of Beethoven’s or 
Wagner's temper. He complaisantly scattered his jewels 
over the bombastic acres of late Restoration drama; a bad 
period which delighted in improved versions of Shakespeare 
(hence 7ke Fairy Queen, a version of A A/idsummer Night's 
Dream). 

This brought Mr. Holst to the title of his lecture—* What 
shall we do with our Purcell?’ 

The problem is: The most characteristic music of this 
pure genius being attached to intolerably dismal literature, 
how to make use of it for our pleasure to-day? Mr. Holst’s 


answer is that Purcell having been accommodating in 1690 





associating his genius with the bombast that was 
popular. Let us not mind dissociating it, and frankly 
marry it again to something we like better. The alternative 
is to leave Purcell’s musical plays unhonoured and unsung 
as a matter of antiquarian interest. Mr. Holst, an im- 
passioned defender of the living spirit in Purcell’s music, 
recommends the free use of the pruning knife. The bombast 
of the plays must go, and with it too the mere padding which 
the accommodating Purcell was not too proud to provide. 
Even good things must be cut out too, as they found at 
Cambridge when they restored much of Shakespeare into 
The Fairy Queen ; for Shakespeare’s sake one of the best of 
Purcell’s songs had to go. 

As a practical example of ‘what to do with Purcell’ 
Mr. Holst described his dealings with the Déoc/estan music, 
which last year was adapted as a masque and was played 
with delightful effect by Morley College students at Brook 
Green, in Hyde Park, and at the Old Vic. Mr. Holst is 
still vague on the original subject of Dioc/estan. No spoken 
words were retained at all. A hint or two from some of the 
sung words suggested a St. George and the Dragon story, 
and this was acted in dumb show to Purcell’s accompanying 
strains, while some exquisite songs and one of Purcell’s 
finest choruses accommodated themselves well to the new 
plot. Mr. Holst is so far from blindly adoring Purcell that 
he expurgated the Overture completely. It seemed to him 
lifeless as any piece ever written from a sense of duty in a 
classical style. 

At Morley College, where they have already performed 
Dido, The Fairy QVucen (the first performance after the 
two - hundred - years- long loss of the manuscript), and 
Dioclestan, a revival of Atug Arthur is in prospect, and 
Mr. Holst’s application of his principles of pruning and 
accommodation will be looked to with special interest in 
that particularly inchoate work. But Purcell’s music in the 
last Act Mr. Holst holds to be supreme in English patriotic 
music. C, 


THE DUPLEX-COUPLER PIANOFORTE 

The Emmanuel Moor Duplex-Coupler Pianoforte was 
exhibited at the meeting of the Musical Association on 
March 24. Mr. F. Gilbert Webb, who explained the 
instrument, said his object was to provoke a discussion on 
its possibilities, its advantages and disadvantages, and its 
probable influence on the future of pianoforte music. The 
artist abhorred anything which savoured of the mechanical, 
and was inclined to regard new devices with suspicion, 
forgetting how greatly music was indebted to mechanics for 
its highest flights. The invention of the keyboard revealed 
the inadequacy of the thumb, the use of which was once 
forbidden. It had now become as useful as the other fingers, 
but how to overcome its comparative shortness had been the 
problem of technicians for centuries. The new duplex 
keyboard converted the handicap of the thumb’s shortness 
into an advantage. 

There was nothing new in two keyboards. The real 
novelty and value of Mr. Moor’s invention lay in the last inch 
of the visible part of the lower keys being raised, thus 
bringing the notes of the lower keyboard into convenient 
distance to be struck by the thumb when the hand was on 
the upper keyboard. These prominences on the lower 
keyboard eliminated in great measure certain awkward 
positions of the hands constantly occurring when playing 
contrapuntal music. They avoided the crowding of the 
fingers together in closely written passages, and enabled 
important inner parts to be accentuated with comparative 
ease. Moreover, a chromatic g:7ssando became possible. 

By coupling the keyboards, octaves could be played as 
single notes on the lower keyboard. Both notesso produced 
were struck with equal force, which was very rarely the case 
on the single keyboard. The result was the greater 
emphasis of the higher harmonics and a very perceptible 
difference in tone quality. Though there was a certain loss 
of human quality, it should at the same time be recognised 
as a new effect capable of artistic development. The 
advantages of the upper keyboard being an octave higher in 
pitch than the lower were very great. Extended arpeggios 
and chords and distant snatch notes were brought nearer 
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together and fairly under the hand. Chor:!s could be devised 
to produce hitherto unheard resonances. 

The legitimate use of the second keyboard was to secure 
greater execution without alteration of the music. 
If it could not be used without adding notes to what the 
composer had written then it should not be employed. The 
duty of the pianist was to be faithful to the composer. 
would be made by the diminishing of technical 
difficulties. Presuming the Duplex came into general use, 
composers would inevitably avail themselves of the greater 
possibilities it afforded, and it would be only a matter of 


ease ol 


easicr 


time for the difficulties of the Duplex to become as great as | 


those on the present keyboard, but the artistic worth of 
complexity must always depend on the emotional and 
intellectual effect. 

Miss Winifred Christie played a number of pieces and 
selected passages in order to demonstrate the points made 
by Mr. Webb, and interested members of the audience 


asked questions. 


EARLY CHARTERS OF INCORPORATION 
GRANTED TO MUSICIANS 

By MURIEL SILBURN 
Charles I. dealt very liberally with his musicians, one of 
the early of reign being that of 
Nicholas musician at the liberal salary 
of £200 a He granted a charter to the musicians 
of the realm, which bears date July 15, !1 Car., and 
commences by 1 upon the lines 
It further relates that : 
persons, suggesting themselves to be 
freemen of a pretended society of minstrels in the cittic 
of London, in prejudice of the liberties and privileges 
iforesaid in the said recited letters patent mentioned 
and intended to the minstrels and musicians of the said 
King [Edward IV.] and his heires, did untrue 
suggestion of and from King James of ever 
blessed memory, letters patent under his great seale of 
England, bearing date the 


his raigne, to in 


appointments his 


Lanier as court 


year. 


citing its foundation 
suggested by Edward IV.’s charter. 


certeine 


by 
procure 
day of July, in the 
wporate them by the 
of master, wardens, and cominalty of the arte or 
of the And, among 
livers other privileges, to grant unto them the survey, 


eighth 
second yeare of 
name 
science musicians of London, 
scrutiny, correction, and government of all and singular, 
the und minstrells the said cittie of 
London, suburbs, liberties, and precincts of the said 
cittie, within miles of the same cittie. By 
endeavoured to exclude the 
minstrells enterteyned into the King’s 
service, and all others expert and learned in the said | 


musicians within 





three 
they 


or 


colour whereof 


musicians and 
art and science of musick, from teaching and practising 
the same within the said cittie and three miles thereof, 
that not subject themselves unto theire said 
pretended fraternity, or purchase their approbation 
thereunto, although greate part of them were altogether 
unskilfull in the said art and science of musick.’ 


would 


The above passage throws considerable light upon the 
origin and material of James’s charter, but the musicians to 
whom Charles granted a charter were not satisfied until | 
they had, as they thought, entirely demolished the letters | 
patent granted by James. The charter under consideration 
proceeds to facias (é.¢., a writ) had 
been by the Court Musicians of Charles against 
the Musicians’ Company of London, in the High Court of 
Chancery, and how ‘judgment of theire prosecution had 
been had and given accordingly, and the letters patent 
vacated and cancelled thereupon.’ Briefly stated, James 
granted a charter to the Musicians of London in prejudice 
to the Act of Edward IV., and the musicians of Charles 
went to law against the said Company, won their case, and 
restored the law of Edward IV., which applied to the whole 
realm, the county of Chester excepted. 

Proceeding with Charles’s charter, 
King 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


describe how a 


brought 


we find that the 
: for and in consideration of the good and 
faithful service which the said musicians had done 


and performed unto him, and in pursuance of the 





This | 


former patent. 
| the desired 


intent and meaning of the said King Edward IV., 
| .., . doth, for him, his heires and successors, will, 
ordeine, constitute, declare, and graunt that the said 
Nicholas Lanier [and forty-nine others] his said 
musicians, or all such persons as are or shall be the 
musicians of him, his keires, and successors, shall from 
henceforth for ever, by force and vertue of the said 
graunt, be a body corporate and politique in deed, 
fact, and name, by the name of Marshall, Wardens, 
and Cominalty of the arte and science of Musick in 
Westminster, and by the same name have perpetual 
succession, and be capable in the law to impleade and 
be impleaded : And that they have a common seale.’ 


Then follows the appointment of officers. The corpora 
tion was to meet in or near the city of Westminster from 
time to time, and had power both to make bve-laws and 
impose fines on such as transgressed them. Next comes 
a clause for the ‘ better government and ordering of all 
such as do or shall profess and exercise the art and science’ 
of music, which grants to the Marshal and his officers the 
‘survey, scrutinie, correction, and government of all and 
singular, the musicians within our saide Kingdome,’ with 
the usual exception of Chester, of course. The remainder 
of the clause gives those admitted the right to exercise 
their art in London or elsewhere in the kingdom, except 
Cheshire, ‘ any act, 
council of the said Cittie of London or any other matter or 
thing whatsoever to the contrary thereof in any wise 
notwithstanding.” The conclusion of the last sentence was 
evidently intended to be the death-blow of the charter 
granted by James, and to render impossible any intended 
resuscitation of it. Although granted in the eleventh year 
of Charles, this charter is declared by Hawkins not to have 
been carried into practical use until the Restoration: it 
seems, however, to have received Royal Confirmation three 
years after it was originally granted. 

Turning to the Restoration we find that the first meeting 





ordinances, or constitution of commor 


was held at the house of Mr. Ganley, at Durham Yard, 

Strand, on October 21, 1661, Nicholas Lanier acting as 

Marshal. The following items are taken from Hawkins: 
1662, January 20,—Ordered that Edward Sadler for his 


insufficiency | 


February 3. 


1 and disabled. 
-Richard Graham appointed their Solicitor 


 silencet 


at-law. 
February 19.—It appears they licensed teachers of music. 
1663. January 13.—Ordered that Matthew Lock, 


Christopher Gibbons, Dr. C. Colman, and William 
Gregory do come to the Chamber at Durham Yard on 
Tuesday next at 2 p.m., and bring each of them 410 or 
show cause to the contrary. 

Under date March 1, 1663, we learn that a petition was 
presented to the King’s Majesty for the renewing of their 
This petition seems eventually to have had 
effect, for in 1070 a 
of the patent, which runs as follows : 


was received renewal 


‘Whereas His Sacred Majesty hath been pleased 
after the example of his Royal Ancestors, to incorporate 
the Musicians of England for its encouragement of that 
excellent science, and the said corporation to have 
power over all that profess the same, and to allow and 
make free all such as they shall think fit: This is to 
give notice to all persons concerned in Musique, that 
the Corporation sits the Saturday in every week at 
their Hall in Durham Yard in the Strand, in pursuance 
of the trust and authority to them committed by his 
Most Gracious Majesty, and that they have grantel 
several deputations into several counties to execute the 
same.’ 


Little remains to be said, save that these meetings came 
to an end in 1679, and thus the letters patent lapsed from 
sheer disuse. With respect to James’s charter as represented 
in the Musicians’ Company, it still survives, and so late as 
1737 exercised its rights by arresting certain musicians 
playing at a concert in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

This paper merely introductory to a_ subject 
extensive that only by having easy access to a great number 
of ancient State papers and records, could full justice be 
given it. 


is so 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

The members of the Dramatic Class gave two per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s 7wo Gentlemen of Verona 
and of a fantasy in one Act, 7he A/aker of Dreams, by 
Oliphant Down, on March 22 and 23, the cast being changed 
at each performance. The productions on both evenings 
reached a distinctly high level, and in several directions 
showed a marked advance upon previous productions. 

An orchestral concert took place at Queen’s Hall on 
March 28. The programme opened with the Funeral March 
from Coriolanus by A. C. Mackenzie, played In Memoriam 
the late Sir E. E. Cooper and the late Mr. Oscar Beringer, 
both of whom had been associated with the R.A.M. for 
many years, who had died each within a few days of the other 
in February last. A delightful performance of Saint-Saéns’s 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso for violin was given by 
Mr. Israel Schlaen, a young violinist of considerable promise, 
ind Miss Join Lloyd and Mr. Russell Chester were heard in 
Pianoforte Concertos by Chopin and Tchaikovsky. The vocal 
items included songs by Gluck, Verdi, and Coleridge-Taylor, 
and a duet from Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. The 
programme also included an Overture, 7rosfero, by F. Corder 
and the second part of Saint-Saéns’s third Symphony. 

The summer term opens on Monday, May |. 

Commencing on May 3, a series of four lectures upon the | 
* History of Music ’ will be given by Dr. Frederick G. Shinn, 
in the Duke’s Hall, on Wednesday afternoons at 4.30. | 
The subjects of the lectures will be: César Franck; 
Johannes Brahms ; the Rise of National Schools of Music, | 
Bohemia and Russia; the English Musical Renaissance. 

During the coming term the celebration of the centenary 
of the founding of the R.A.M. will take place, and this 
will include a number of important musical and social 
gatherings, full particulars of which will be announced in 
due course. 

The following distinctions have recently been conferred : 
F.R.A.M., Messrs. Ernest Read and John Solomon ; | 
A.R.A.M., Mesdames Beatrice M. Bayly, Eveline Fincken, 
Grace Dorothy Griffiths, Messrs. Eric Bray, Eric Grant, 
and Leslie Regan; Hon. R.A.M., Messrs. John Booth and 
Fraser Gange. 


ENGLISH MUSIC AT BOURNEMOUTH 
BouRNEMOUTH, £Zaster. 


Perhaps ‘ festival’ is a term the least bit pompous for 
this series of concerts—predominantly of English music—with 
which Mr. Dan Godfrey is enhancing the April pleasures 
of this favoured place of greenery and soft airs and leisured 
throngs. ‘Festival’ suggests a consistent austerity which 
the circumstances cannot quite warrant, but the notion is 
capital—the notion of bringing out, day by day, works of 
native music of all schools, their interest enhanced by the 
presence of the composers and by the performances of 
celebrated executants—and Bournemouth, if Bournemouth 
has, as we may say, ‘half-an-eye’ to the spreading of its 
name in the world, will see to it that Mr. Godfrey’s Easter 
festival of English music becomes an established annual. 

Wonders, no doubt about it, have been worked at 
Bournemouth by Mr. Godfrey; his programmes, even 
when ‘mixed,’ and his truly admirable, euphonious, little 
orchestra, are wholly beyond and above the seaside music 
of the usual acceptation, It rests with the place itself to 
make these wonders more (Mr. Godfrey, we can guess, 
quite aches to go farther), and the place itself, which, in a 
dozen aspects and quarters, declares itself the haunt of 
moneved ease, must be told that more is feasible and due, 
until it well equals the musical rank of such a watering- 
place as Wiesbaden. 

Composers who have come or (since at the time of writing 
the course is still two-thirds to run) are to come to conduct 
their works are Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Edward Elgar, 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, Dame Ethel Smyth, Prof. Granville 
Bantock, Mr. Gustav Holst, and Mr. Eugene Goossens. 
Singers and playersare Mr. John Coates, Madame Kirkby 
Lunn, Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Marie Hall, Mr. Harold 
Samuel, Mr. Stanley Kaye; and Sir Henry Wood and 
Mr. Albert Coates are to conduct. 

Balfour Gardiner’s Shepherd Fennel’s Dance began the 
festival (April 13). When Mr. Granville Bantock lifted the 
conductor’s stick for 7he %terrot of the Minute we 
reflected that Bournemouth is lucky in the charms that can 
help to persuade a musician to come a hundred and fifty 


miles to conduct a piece of seven or eight minutes! 


| Mr. Kaye, a young Yorkshire pianist, played in Stanford’s 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The summer term was formally inaugurated on} 
April 26, when Sir Frederick Bridge gave an address to 
the studénts on the subject of * Diligence,’ and afterwards 
distributed diplomas and certificates to the successful 
students of the College at the Higher Examinations held 
earlier in the month. Prizes were also given to the} 
following students: Harold Fairhurst and Dorothy M. 
Brittain (Grosvenor Gooch Bequest), and to Muriel Stopes, 
who gained the highest marks in musical history at the 
(Lent) Terminal Examination for those attending the 
Teachers’ Registration Course. | 

The following candidates who were elected to scholarships | 
as the result of an open competition held during the month | 
were presented to the members of the Board ; Ena Kathleen | 
Browne, Dorothy G. Callender, Irene Kohler, William | 
Lovelock, Margaret Mather, Adelaide S. Collins, Reginald 
Leopold, Dorothy F. Sexton, Herbert S. G. Batter, | 
Eva N. Clarke, Constance Davies, Doris L. M. Duck, | 
Lilian Mann, Eirlys Roberts, Miriam F. Anglin, Edward 
A. Kealey, and Dorothy N. Fox. After this ceremony 
a short programme of music was performed. 

The following professors have recently been appointed to 
the teaching staff: Mr. Val Marriott, who will give a} 
violin recital in June next at the College, and Miss Ethel | 
Snape (singing). 


On the occasion of the silver wedding of Mr. Henry T. | 
Sims, conductor of the Bath Choral and Orchestral Society, 
a presentation was made to him on March 27, as a token of | 
the esteem won by him during thirty-eight years of valuable 
service. The presentation was made by Lady Peirse, after 


a performance of Brahms’s Aeguiem by the Society. Two} 
days later a similar presentation was made to Mr. Sims | 
in the interval of a performance of E/ijah by the Swindon | 
Mechanics’ Institute Choral and Orchestral Union, of which 

Mr. Sims has been conductor for twenty-five years. | 


| But, heavens! 


C minor Pianoforte Concerto (Op. 126) (1911), which 
Mr. Godfrey conducted. Very nearly a ‘great’ Concerto 
was written here. But another turn of the wheel, we say, 
a degree more of heat, of impulse, and all would have lived 
from end to end. As it is we never fail to admire, but are 
engrossed only at intervals. The beauties of the work are 
the ‘chamber music’ passage in the first movement, the 
appealing ‘song without words’ of the A flat 4dagzo, and 
the Irish animation of the F7va/e. Mr. Kaye’s playing 


| was in a style better fitted for chamber music. 


Dr. Vaughan Williams conducted his Pas/oral Symphony. 
It is seldom in a decade, in a generation, that a song so 


| new allows the hearer so to cast off dutiful apprehensions in 


the hearing. Ought we not to try harder? Mightn’t more 
be won out of it by an extra strain on sympathy cr intel- 
ligence ? Such questions here fall away like tiresome 
winter gear when a first day of real spring invites the 
untrammelled stride. Here is fresh music! You gape more 
than you deliberately appraise, for it keeps on being * just 
wonderful,’ like an ideal coastwise walk where the turning 
path keeps on giving you a fresh curve of a bay, a fresh 
blue headland ; you do not hurry, for the moment is good, 
and you go on and on for the ever-changing lights and 
contours. Certainly no Niagara or erupting Vesuvius is 
there to startle you round any one of the corners of this 
Symphony. There seems no call for strain on any sense. 
how beautiful the soft lines of low hills and 
curving sea ! 

The Good Friday programmes were of smaller account. 


| There were symphonic movements of Schubert and César 


Franck, and Mr. Juhn Coates spread every sail of his fault- 
less singing art. But for Sullivan’s reputation that /» 
Memoriam Overture is clearly a pity. A bit of 7he Messiah 
was in the strange company of a celebrated Prelude in 
C sharp minor and songs sung to pianoforte accompaniment. 
On April 15 Madame Kirkby Lunn sang Dido's Farewell 
and some of Elgar’s Sea Pictures, and Mr. Eugéne Goossens 
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succeeded both as conductor and composer. His 7am 
Shanter was encored. Mr. Godfrey conducted a short 
symphonic poem, 7?/age/, of Arnold Bax, which made 


good hearing. This is a work to which the Bournemouth 
orchestra had given a first hearing some few months ago. 
It speaks with a good deal of rich and easy eloquence. 
A ‘breezy summer day’ by the celebrated ruins is described 
as the music’s inspiration; thoughts of 777s/az naturally 
insinuate themselves, and the admired composer delicately 
refrains, though with the Atlantic thus in full view, from a 
storm. It is not, at least after this single hearing, easy to 
agree with Mr. Godfrey who declared this attractive 77n/age/ 
to be quite one of Mr. Bax’s capital works. C, 


Music in the Provinces 


ANSTON Shetheld).—At_ the Musical Society’s 
twelfth concert March 18, Aiawathas Wedding- Feast 
(with Mr. Joseph Green as soloist) was given, Mr. Edwin 
Presswood conducting. The most notable of the unaccom- 
panied numbers was Morley’s /7re, fire, heart. Miss 
Mary kirk played the first movement of de Beriot’s seventh 


(near 


on 


my 


Violin Concerto, 
Batu.—The 
Brahms’s A az 
Sims. 

much beauty of tone and expression. 

BrisTol The newly-formed Symphony 
played Scriabin’s Aéverte at its first concert on April 
Mr. Maurice Alexander conducted, and Mr. Albert Sammons 
played solos.——On March 21, at the last concert of the 


Choral and Orchestral Society performed 


Orchestra 


> 


Clifton Chamber Concert Party, were played Pizzetti’s Violin | 


and Pianoforte Sonata in A and Florent Schmitt’s Pianoforte 
Quintet in B minor.——The Philharmonic Society closed 
its season on April 1, the special feature being Act 2 of 
Rutland Boughton’s 7/e /mmortal Hour. The programme 
also included Bach’s God goeth up with shouting, Bantock’s 


Sea Sorrow (from Songs of the Hebrides), Percy Grainger’s | 
Walking Tune for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, 
and Mock Morr?s for strings, and the unison song for choir 


and orchestra from Holst’s 7Av Planet 
conducted, and Mr. Rutland Boughton was present. 

On March 25, a massed choir, made up 
of eight Birmingham and Black Country male choirs, 
conducted by Mr. W. G. Robinson, sang Elgar’s Rever// 
and a Lament by Roberton, and were conducted by Prof. 
Granville Bantock in one of his own works.——The 
Midland Institute Orchestra played an Overture, /ach, the 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Giant Ailler, by Laurence Powell, and an £nxtracte by 
W. J. Fenney on March 20, Prof. Granville Bantock | 
conducting. ——The City Orchestra, at its final concert on 
April 2, played Tchaikovsky’s /’ethetic Symphony, the 
Hungarian March by Berlio and the J/etstersinger 
Overture. ——At a concert given by Mr. Herbert 


Simmonds on March 17 he sang Moussorgsky’s Death's 
Serenade and Rachmaninov’s Christ is risen. Miss Joan 
Willis played the ’cello part of a Sonata in F by de Fesch, 
and with Mr: Percival Hlodgson and Mr. Miullinar 
Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte Trio.——Under the auspices of 
the British Music Society, on March 16, Violin Sonatas by 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms were played by 
Mr. Alexander Cohen and Mr. Lloyd Hartley. 

BRADFORD.—At the sixth (and last) of the Free Chamber 
concerts on March 20, York Bowen’s Suite in A minor was 
played by Messrs. Whitby Norton and D. Bentley, with 
Miss Nellie Chapman as pianist. 

CALVERLEY (YORKs).—On March 20 the Choral Society 
sang Ernest Farrar’s setting of 7he Blessed Damozel for 
alto solo, chorus, and orchestra, conducted by Mr. Norman 
Strafford. Miss Etty Fergusson was the solo vocalist in 
this and in Brahms’s Alto Xhapsody. The orchestra (of 
local players) also gave Parry’s Lady Radnors Suite. 
Brahms’s second Violin and Pianoforte Sonata was played 
by Mr. Edward Maude and Mr. Strafford. 

Carpirr.—Mr. Herbert Ware opened on April 4 a 
series of chamber concerts at reasonably low prices, he 
being the violinist of a pianoforte trio party. 


2 on March 27, conducted by Mr. Henry T. | 
Miss Fifine de la Céte sang the soprano solo with | 


Mr. Arnold Barter | 


CuatTuam.—The Free Church Choirs’ Association 
numbered four hundred voices on March 29, and was 
conducted by Mr. Leslie Mackay in Zhou, O God, art 
praised in Zion (C. H. Macpherson) and O Zora, 
the Maker of a thing (King Henry VIII.),, these 
being test-pieces for the Kent County Festival; /esw, 
Word of God Incarnate (Elgar), Peace J leave with you 


(Wadeley), and Tchaikovsky’s Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3: 
Arise, awake (Morley), Zhe splendour falls (Walker), and 
Vy soul, there ts a country (Brent-Smith). 
CupwortHu.—The Sheffield Quartet party played the 
Elgar Quartet on March 27 at the chamber music concerts 
promoted by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
DUMFRIES.—The Musical Section of the Mechanics’ 
Institute was conducted by Mr. C. F. Eastwood in an 
| excellent programme including Pan y’s Blest Pair of Sirens, 
Stanford’s Phaudrig Crohoore, Coleridge-Taylor’s Viking 





| Song, and Scottish part-songs arranged by E. L. Bainton 
(Phyllis, the fatr and Zhe winter it is past), E. T. 
| Sweeting ( Johnii Cope), and John E. West (/I7 @ 


t pipers). 

DuRuAM.—Parry’s /o/ was performed on March 20 in 
the Cathedral, the Rev. A. D. Culley conducting a large 
choir and orchestra. Mr. C. B. Maude was at the organ. 


EAstToOn-1N-GORDANO.—Three parish choirs combined on 


hund) 


\pril 5 under the direction of Mr. J. V. Cavell, and 
presented Nunn’s Zzvryvman. 
EXETER.—The string orchestra organized by Mr. 


Edward Petherick and conducted by Mr. Albert James, 
| continues its valuable Concerts for the People. On 
| March to members of the Literary Society, and at a 
later date in another district, an excellent programme was 
played that included a Suite of three pieces by Purcell, 
and Debussy’s Dass and Panse Profane.——The 


2 
23, 


Sacrée 


| programme of the Chamber Music Club on March 24 
}included the Clarinet Quintets of Mozart and Brahms, 
Holst’s four Songs for voice and violin, and Brahms’s 
Liebeslicder- Walzer.——Songs by Dr. Ernest Bullock 


| (1 love my God as He loves me) and Quilter were sung on 
| March 28 by Mrs. Ivan Pasmore; Mrs. Ernest Bullock 
| played the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
En Vacances.——Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion was performed in the Cathedral on April 8 and 11 
the Cathedral Choir and the Voluntary Choir. 
Ernest Bullock conducted, and Mr. F. G. Bradford 


and de Sévérac’s 
by 
Dr. 
was at the organ. 


| 

| 

| 

| GILLINGHAM.—On March 30 the Women’s Citizen Choir 
} 

| 

| 

| 


of twenty voices, conducted by Mrs. Paggett, sang 
Mendelssohn’s Greefing, Beethoven’s Creation’s Hymn, 
Schubert’s Aechold! it zs a golden morning, and Franz 
Abt’s Zhe Seeds of Lowe and When the Swallows, 


GRANTHAM.—At the last concert of the Philharmonic 
March 16, the works performed were 
Coleridge-Taylor’s on-Bon Suite and Gade’s The Er 
King’s Daughter. The orchestra played the Peer Grut 
Suite, and a set of variations by the conductor, Mr. Edward 
Brown. 

HARROGATE.—Mr. Howard Carr has been appointed 
conductor of the Harrogate Orchestra in succession to the 
late Julian Clifford. Mr. Carris hon. secretary of the 
Musical Conductors’ Association and an hon. director of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society. He is a composer of 
orchestral music, notably the sketches, 7hree Heroes and 
The Jolly Roe 

KEIGHLEY.—On March 27 the Glee Union, conducted by 
Mr. J. Harker, sang Has/! God of Song (K. J. Pyne), 
Cordelia (G. A. Oxborne), Wanton Gales (S. Webbe), an 
African Idyll, 7%méuctoo(Geibel),andElgar’s Feasting / watch, 

KIRKCALDY.—On March 22 the Musical Society per- 
formed 7he Golden Legend with orchestra, Mr. Charles M. 
Cowe conducting. The choir numbered two hundred and 
fifty voices, and was supported by a capable orchestra of 
thirty. The principal vocalists were Miss Doris Vane, Miss 
Marie Hyles, Mr. John Perry, and Mr. Horace Stevens. 

LivERPOOL.—The Rodewald Society’s series of concerts 
was wound up on March 20, when the Catterall Quartet 
played Brahms, Hugo Wolf (//a/ian Serenade), Glazounov, 
|and Mozart. The same Quartet played to children (under 


Society, held on 


Is 
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the auspices of the Art Studies Association) at the Liverpool 
Collegiate School on March 20.——On March 21 the 
Irish Society organized a concert of Irish music, the chief 
feature being Stanford’s /haudrig performed by 
the Irish Choral Society with orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. H. P. Allen. ——At the Crane Hall recital on March 22, 
Mr. Joseph Greene played pianoforte works by William 
saines, Norman Peterkin, Horace Watkins, and Frederick 
Morrison.——aAt the recital for children at Rushworth Hall 
on March 25, Miss Desirée MacEwan lectured, and the 
music played included Bach’s French Suite in E, the 
Scarlatti Sonata in B flat, a Toccata by Paradies, and some 
of Ravel’s Sonatinas. At the last matincée recital at 
Crane Ilall, on March 29, Mr. Walter Hatton (violin), 
played a Hungarian Dance by Fischer, and Mr. Arthur 
Spencer (pianoforte) played Scarlatti Sonatas and Frank 
Bridge’s Suite, 4 /airy-ta/e.——In the Collegiate School 
Hall, on March 29, the Amateur Orchestral Society played 
to fifteen hundred children under the auspices of the Art 
Studies Association. Mr. Gordon E, Stutely conducted the 
first movement of the Uvsfinished Symphony, and songs by 
Arensky were sung.——M. Béla Bartok was the guest of 
the British Music Society on March 30, and played a good 
deal of his pianoforte music, including 7hree Aurlesyu 
Un peu gris, Bear Dan Two Dirges, and an Elegy.—— 
Mr. Arthur Catteral! at his recital on April 7, under the 
auspices of the British Music Society, played a Concerto by 
Hamilton Harty, Zhree A/iniatures by Eileen O’Mally, a 
Romance by Millicent Duncan, Holbrooke’s //z0 . and 
the Delius /égende. 


MANCHESTEKR.—On March 20 Miss Robinson’s (Quartet 
took part in Schonberg’s Sextet, 7Zransfigured Nighi, and 
also in Dame Ethel Smyth’s Quartet in E minor. ——At the 
Hallé concert on March 23, Mr. Hamilton Harty conducting, 
the programme included an Overture, O¢he//o, a Bere use for 
orchestra, and Three Ballades (4ffasstonato, /enti 
espressizo, and Con moto ed energico) for pianoforte by 
Michele Esposito, the composer being the pianist and also 
playing Mozart’s Concerto in E flat with the orchestra. A 


Crohkoor:, 


symphonic poem, /ke /ountains of Rome, by Ottorino 
Respighi, was played.——7%« fost: was performed at 
the concert on March 3!1.——On March 22 the Vocal 
Society sang Bach’s cantata, O Light Everlasting, 
Cornelius’s 7he surrender of the soul to the Everlasting 


Love, and Parry’s Musicr, when soft voices dic, conducted 
by Mr. Harold Dawber. At the Royal College of Music, 
on March 21, Brahms’s Christmas Lullaby for contralto voice 
with viola obbligato was given. Miss Thelma Batty and 
Mr. W. J. Rees played Paderewski’s Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte, and Mr. Stuart Redfern played a Concerto by 
Ernst.——-At the Tuesday mid-day concert on March 22 
the Catterall (Juartet was joined by Mrs. Rawdon Briggs in 
Mozart’s (Quintet in C and Schubert’s Op. 163.——Other 
works performed recently at the Hallé concerts have included 
Ravel’s orchestral suite, 1/a mere [ Ove, Debussy’s /beria, a 
symphonic ¢v/r'acte by Berlioz, 7 he royal hunt and Storm in 
the forest, the Overture from Ducasse’s Suiz/e Francais, 
Saint-Saéns’s symphonic poem, /.¢ rouet a’ Omphale, Mozart’s 
Concerto for bassoon, and Schubert’s Symphony, Op. 9. 
——At the Pension Fund Concert on April © a 
smallish audience heard a mixed programme that included 
the Zuryanthe Overture, Saint-Saéns’s Violoncello Concerto 
(Suggia), Dvorak’s Carneva/ Overture and Rhapsody, and a 
Strauss (Johann) Waltz. Madame Suggia’s solo was the 
Bach C major Suite, and Miss Carrie Tubb sang. 





NEWCASTLE.—At its fifty-first concert, on March I, 


the Bach Choir sang the Mass in B minor, supported by an | 
Dr. W. G. Whittaker | 


orchestra led by Mr. Alfred M. Wall. 
conducted an impressive and meritorious performance. —- 
The Dream of Gerontius was performed on March 23, by 
Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union and the Leeds 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Dr. W. G. Whittaker, 
the orchestra also playing Walford Davies’s Solemn Melody. 
Miss Helen Anderton, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. William 
Hendry sang the solos in the oratorio.——Conducted by 
Mr. Cuthbert Horsley, Northumberland Orchestral Society, 
on March 30, played the Afistersinger Overture, 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, and Edward German’s 
Suite Zhe Tempest. 


OxrorbD.—Arranged by the Provisional Council oi 
Village Clubs, a concert given in Burford Church, on 
March 19, was enjoyed by an audience of over three hundred 
and fifty people. The programme consisted of organ music, 
string quartets and quintets, and oratorio excerpts. 

Pi.yMourH.—On March 22 the Samuel Coleridge- Taylor 
Choral Society gave the first performance at Plymouth of 
that composer’s .l/eg Alane, conducted by Mr. Douglas 
Durston, and supported by the string band of the Royal 
Marines. The choir also sang two ‘Negro Spirituals’- 
Go down, Moses and Swing low, sweet chariot—and the 
orchestra, conducted by Lieut. P. S. G. O’Donnell, played 
the Ofhel//o Suite and 7hree Dream Dan 

ROcCHESTER.—The last concert of the Choral Society on 
March 27, conducted by Mr. Hylton Stewart, consisted of 
medieval music. Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch played music for 
harpsichord, virginal, lute, recorder, viol, and viola da 
gamba on 15th and t6th century instruments. This 
included John, conte kiss me, for virginal and harpsichord ; 
a 1040 version of Greensleeves, for violin and harpsichord ; 
a Purcell Sonata for violin, accompanied by viola da gamba 
and harpsichord: and a Toccata for harpsichord (1658), 
also by Purcell, and two compositions by William Young 
(an Elizabethan composer), Mr. Gerald Cooper accom- 
panied representative songs on the harpsichord, eé.g., Le/ ¢/ 
treadful enstnes of eterna! will (Purcell), Come away, 

te love, and Sleep, wayward thoughts (Dowland), Noz 
wre fetgned (Thomas Ford), Zhe Spanish Ladi 
(traditional, 17th century), and 

(traditional, 16th century). The choir 
sang Now 7 t/ month of maving (Thomas Morley), 
(Thomas Weelkes), /2 field. 





le 






thy look 





j fr 


Li o proud armée 
abroad (William Byrd), Zhe Stier Swan (Orlando 
Gibbons), 0/ we 1 vowed (John Wilbye), and Faz, 


Phy / saw (John Farmer). 

S ARBOROUGIL, Conducted by Dr. Thomas Iely, the 
Philharmonic Society on March 20 performed Azzy O/a/ 
and excerpts from Dée .Werstersinger, 7ristan und Isolde, 
fannhdauser, and Stexfrica. 

Se_sby.—The Philharmonic Society, of a hundred singers 
and players, gave its first concert on March 20 with 
Sterndale Bennett’s ./ay Queen, conducted by Mr. Arthur 


Simpson. 

Srerrie.—Conducted by Mr. Frederic Lord, the Vocal 
Class, successor of the defunct Choral Union, gave a 
performance of //iawatha’s Wedding-Feast, on March 23, 


with orchestra. 

SHEFFIELD.—Mr. Alick Maclean conducted an impressive 
performance of his oratorio 7h: Annunciation (Part 1) by the 
Musical Union on March 23. The choir was familiar with 
the music, having taken part in its performance at the 

| Scarborough Festival of last year, and the singing did justice 
to a work that fully deserves its recent access to popularity. 
The solo parts were taken by Miss Hilda Blake, Madame 
“Ishaw, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Stanley Beckett. The 
second part of the concert consisted of the Hymn of /raise, 
conducted by Dr. Coward. 

WOoLVERUAMPTON.—The Musical Society, conducted by 
Mr. Joseph Lewis, on March 23 produced Graham Godfrey's 
setting for choir and orchestra of Matthew Arnold’s 7% 
Forsaken Merman.——The Choral Society, conducted by 
Dr. Ernest Darby, on March 30, performed Zhe Dream of 
Gerontius with an orchestra mainly amateur in composition. 

WorckEStTER.—The Symphony Orchestra, on March 12, 
played Schubert’s Symphony No. 7 and _ Becthoven’s 
Prometheus Overture, conducted by Mr. George Austin, 
Jun.——Worcestershire Orchestral and Ladies’ Choral 
Society, conducted by Sir Ivor Atkins, gave its 
seventeenth concert on March 24. The choir sang Elgar’s 
| Christmas Greeting, Vaughan Williams’s Sound Slee/, 
Holst’s Swallow, swallow, flying south, Vreland’s See how 
the morning smiles, and Percy Buck’s 7he blackhird’s song. 
The orchestral numbers included Beethoven’s seventh 
Symphony. Bach’s B minor Mass was performed by the 

Festival Choral Society, under Sir Ivor Atkins, on April 4. 
| The choral singing was of festival standard throughout. 
| York.—On April 4 Dr. E. C. Bairstow conducted 


| performances by the Musical Society of Brahms’s Song o/ 
| Destiny, Parry’s Jerusalem, The Creation, and Butterworth’s 
| Orchestral Rhapsody, 4 Shropshire Lad. 
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Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths 


DaNieL Witnerrorce RooTHam, at Bristol, in his 
eighty-fifth vear. lor over fifty years he was one of the 
prominent figures in the musical life of Bristol, both as 
teacher and as conductor. He came to Bristol in 1852, 
and was soo ppointed lay-clerk (bass) at the Cathedral. 
He took up the post of organist at St. Peter’s, Clifton, in 
1806, From 1878 he was chorus-master of the Festival 
Choral Society for eighteen years. His chief association 
was, however, with the Bristol Madrigal Society (founded 
in 1837), which he conducted from 1805 to 1915. Under 


his inspiring guidance the name of the Madrigal Society 


ecame known far and wide. One of its ‘ Ladies’ nights’ 
was the subject of a special article in the J/ustcal 7imes for 
February, 1WO05, Ile made a spec ial study of voice- 
production and the art of singing. His most successful 


il is Dame Clara Butt, whom he taught for over three 
years before she proceeded to the Royal College of Music. 
Mr. Rootham came of a musical family, whose tradition is 
carried by his son, Dr. Cyril B. Rootham, the 
vell-known Cambridge musician. 


E. Donasowskl, on April 2, at the age of seventy-seven. 
Ife spent all his life in England, and devoted it to the well 
known publishing business, of which he remained the head 
intil his retirement in 1917. The Donajowsky series of 
miniature full scores have long been a household word 


now on 


imong musicians 


HiyLTON STEWART, aged seventy-two, Honorary Canon 
and Precentor of Chester Cathedral. Early in his career he 
was organist at Chichester Cathedral. 


AN ITALIAN MUSIC CONGRESS 


Last October a congress of musicians, promoted by three 
of the best-known music periodicals (Avz7s/a Musicale, 
S. Cecilia, and // Pianoforte), was held at Turin, and now 
the reports and speeches are published in book form by 
Messrs. Bocca, of Turin. English musicians were not repre 
sented at the meetings. Mr. Edward Dent was invited, but 
he was unable to attend. Papersof considerable importance 
were contributed on musical culture in Italy, on possible 
new developments of music publishing, on the teaching of 
music, &c. The bulk of these papers and lectures must 
necessarily be more interesting to Italians than to Englishmen, 
but many things said by the way deserve repetition. For 
instance, the speaker who lectured on ‘ Folklore’ delivered 
incidentally a surprise attack on modern music 


A The 


If fora 


modern musician can no longer be sincere. 


idea occurs to him which bears 
the stamp of sincerity he 


hide it or mask it, fearing that his sincerity might be 


moment an 


immediately sets about to 


The art of composition to-day 
It 


has become a recipe with which any able chemist can 


mistaken for stupidity. 
is far more the result of thought than of sentiment. 


concoct potions warranted to kill through ennui or 


irritation of the auricular nerves.’ 


The lecturer ‘Musical Publications’ lamented the 
absence of a reliable corfus of the complete works of Italian 
musicians, and contrasted the inactivity of music publishers 
with the initiative shown by publishers of books on art. 
Messrs. Novello’s volume on ‘ Dufay and his Contemporaries’ 
was cited as an example to be followed by Italian publishers. 
An important protest was made. against the restrictions 
surrounding, and indeed the repeated refusals to grant 
access to, the Tartini MSS. kept by the friars of the 
Cappella del Santo at Padua. 

The discussion on the reform of musical colleges and of 
education threw a curious sidelight on the opinions of a 
composer already well known here, Ildebrando Pizzetti. 
Signor Pizzetti was, and perhaps still occupies the post of, 
professor of composition at the Bologna Conservatoire. He 


on 


TIMES 


-May 1 
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apparently does not believe that there is anything to be 
learnt from Beethoven, for Signor Giacomo Orefice told the 
Congress that as external examiner he found that the score 
of the Zrotca was suggested as a test for sight-reading. 
He, of course, pointed out that the test was futile, as the 
froica must be known to all students of composition. 
He was assured, however, that Signor Pizzetti’s students 
knew neither the score nor the work. 

Finally it may be remarked that the Italian pianoforte 
manufacturer is apparently suffering from the slump of 
cheap German instruments. One of the speakers said that 
while he was ready to acknowledge the excellence of the 
best pianofortes which came from Germany, the inferior 
qualities sent to Italy were below the quality of the average 
Italian product. They found a ready market only because 
the low rate of exchange gave to German manufacturers an 
unfair advantage over their Italian competitors. And we 
imagine that the same cause contributes to handicap British 


F. B. 


industry as well, 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


\MSTERDAM 


In order to meet the e \igencies of those classes who are 
hardest hit by the unsettled times, the Concertgebouw 
management has, besides the usual popular series, instituted 
a novel line of concerts the admittance to which is fixed at 
one guilder. As they are kept on the same level as the 
regular subscription concerts, it may fairly well be expected 
that this new venture will supply a real want. The concert 
of February 16 brought César Franck’s Symphony and some 
delicate singing by Mlle. Mia Peltenburg. Subsequent 
programmes have introduced Borodin’s second Symphony, 
Rachmaninov’s Die 7 /, and Max Pauer in pianoforte 
concertos of Schumann and Moz art. 

The scheme of the hundred and seventy-seventh Cecilia 
concert on March 2, consisted this time solely of works by 
Beethoven, viz., the Overture Leonore No. 3, the Emperor 
Concerto, in which M. Willem Andriessen acquitted himself 
creditably, and the fifth Symphony, of which I can hardly 
recall a finer performance. The Viennese pianist, Dr. Paul 
Weingarten, played the pianoforte part in Franck’s / aréations 
Symphoniqgues exquisitely on March 6, and Dr. Muck 
conducted d’Indy’s /stax Variations. Madame Charles 
Cahier made her reappearance at Amsterdam as soloist of 
the following two concerts. She proved to be in first-rate 
form. Still we should have preferred to hear her in other 
works than Mahler’s, or Berlioz’s musically inferior scene 
La Captive. Ernest Bloch’s Twenty-second Psalm, with its 
zealous religious outbursts, better suited her dramatic 
temperament. 

In the line of chamber music concerts we have had of late 
some of the finest treats imaginable. The famous Capet 
(Juartet gave a Beethoven evening which will be remembered 
for a long time to come. It is to be regretted that the 
splendid Hungarian String (Quartet, in its otherwise praise- 
worthy desire to introduce something new, should have 
hit upon so unprofitable a work as Darius Milhaud’s second 
String ()uartet. We had, however, all reasons to be 
grateful for its fine performances of Beethoven’s Op. 127 
and Tchaikovsky’s somewhat faded Quartet in D major. A 
complete victory may be said to have been gained by the 
Quatuor Poulet from Paris—indeed a finer reading of 
Debussy’s unique String Quartet seems to me beyond the 
bounds of possibility. (Gaston Poulet, the remarkable leader, 
played on this occasion Fauré’s singularly fine Violin Sonata, 

| ably seconded by M. Yves Nat, who joined forces with the 
(Quartet in Franck’s beautiful Pianoforte Quintet in F minor. 
| Mesdames Madeleine Monnier (violoncello) and Marcella 
| Herrenschmidt (pianoforte), two Parisian artists, gave a 
| sonata evening, when Beethoven’s G minor Sonata, Albéric 
| Magnard’s Sonata in A, and Rachmaninov’s E minor Sonata 
| were produced. As it is hardly necessary to enlarge upon 
such important events as the pianoforte recitals given by 
Frederic Lamond and Moritz Rosenthal, my recording them 
will certainly be deemed sufiicient. W. HARMANS. 
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NEW YORK 

Albert Coates has closed his season of conducting the New 
York Symphony Society, and Walter Damrosch has returned 
to his post. True to his predilections, Mr. Coates gave 
Scriabin’s Foéme de f Extase for his final number, and 
true to his fondness for the classics Mr. Damrosch resumed 
his baton with a whole Beethoven programme, including the 
Emperor Concerto played by Josef Hofmann. 

If, according to all musical traditions, jealousy rages in the 
breasts of our plethora of orchestral conductors, there was no 
evidence of it when no less than five of them appeared on 
the platform of Carnegie Hall in one evening, conducting in 
orchestra of two hundred and twelve in a long 
played for the establishing of a fellowship 


The 


turn an 
programme, 


in the American Academy at Rome. occasion was 


also made memorable by the presentation of a portrait 
bronze plaque to Mr. Damrosch, of himself, and the 
announcement that the fellowship was to be called the 


Walter Damrosch Fellowship, the conductor having spent 
fifty years of his life in America, a_ far 
period than any other of our foreign-born orchestral leaders 


longer 


have lived here. The players were picked from three 
orchestras—the Philharmonic, the New York Symphony 
Society, and the Philadelphia Orchestra. The five conduc 


tors were Josef Stransky, who was heard in Wagner and 
Beethoven, Artur Bodanzky in Wagner and Berlioz, Albert 
Coates in Brahms, Willem Mengelberg in Liszt, Leopold 
Stokowski closing the concert with Wagner. It was a 
popular programme and was enthusiastically received by an 
immense audience, who paid such high prices for their seats 
that a sum of about eighteen thousand dollars was realised 
for the project. 

The Chicago Opera Company, in its five weeks’ season 
at New York, produced only one novelty, 7he Love for 
Three Oranges, by Serge Prokofiev, who wrote the libretto as 
well as the music. The story is founded on a fairy-tale, 
written in the 18th century by Carlo Gozzi, an Italian 
author. It is a strangely and absurdly fantastic story, and 
the music ‘fits the crime.’ To call stage antics 
‘acting’ is as ridiculous as to call the noise made by the 
performers and the orchestra “music.” The composer ts a 
young Russian living at New York, and claims to be a pianist 
as well as a composer, but in neither line is he to be taken 
seriously except by the ultra-modernists. During the five 
weeks of the Chicago season, the rivalry ran high between 
that Company and the Metropolitan. The former 
(apparently in its anxiety to outdo the latter) had a wealth 
of voices—so many that there was not enough for them to 
do, with the result that the list of unearned salaries ran up 
to an enormous total. Several singers who were engaged for 
twelve or sixteen performances appeared only two or three 
times, but had to be paid for the number agreed upon, an 
enormous deficit for the McCormacks to pay—as much as 
eight hundred thousand dollars, it is said. As there is 
undoubtedly a bottom somewhere to the purse of even 
John D. Rockefeller, the McCormacks have withdrawn 
their support from the Chicago Opera Company, so that 
after this season the Company will have to forego absurd 


such 


extravagances, and either be administered as a sane business 
But not all of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
foolishness, for 


proposition or go to the wall. 





he has paid 
given at 
\rt on Saturday evenings, 


money is diverted to su 
for a four free 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
which have drawn immense crowds—-often, on fair nights, 


series of orchestral concerts, 


| 


as many as ten thousand people occupying every available | 


spot in the enormous main hall, in adjacent rooms, and the 
balconies Naturally the benches in the Museum 
provide only a limited number of seats, and the larger part 
of this audience stands, not only through the concert but 
for a long time beforehand to get an advantageous place. 
Mr. David Mannes conducts the orchestra, and the 
programmes are selected with great care, only the best music 


above. 


being given. A sample programme shows a _ Brahms 
Symphony, Mozart’s Magic / Overure, Liszt’s / 
Préludes, a selection from Bach, and some Russian folk-songs. 


That part of the cityto which the Museum is easily accessible 
is largely colonised by Russians, and programme of 
these concerts contains some Russian music. 

Catalani’s Lore/ey was lately produced at the Metropolitan. 


every 


It is distinctly an old-fashioned opera, simple, tuneful (but 
E 





rather noisy) music, with plenty of chorus work and solos 
intervening, also two very pretty ballets. The action is 
supposed to take place on the banks of the Rhine, about 
the year 1500. It was curious to hear Alberich spoken of 
in the text, and to see the Rhine maidens disporting them 
selves in the river, Those who were disappointed in the 
novelties produced at the Metropolitan this winter are 
looking forward to the last one, which will be a revival of 
Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte. M. H. FLINt. 


ROME 


The principal attraction at the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s hall this month has been a cycle of three concerts 
given by the Roman violinist, Mario Corti, and Alexander 
Bustini (pianoforte), illustrative of the development of the 
violin and pianoforte. Modern was 
represented by Samazeuilh’s Sonata in E minor (1902-03), 
Guerrini’s Sonata in A (1921, MS.), and John Ireland’s in 
D minor (1909). All three compositions were played for 
the first time at Rome, and it must be confessed they were 
all received with somewhat of indiflerence. Other recent 
novelties have included a Suite for viola and pianoforte, the 
work of the young Roman Prince Leone Massimo, who is a 
distinguished amateur of music. His work was judged to 
ye of good promise. At the Sala Bach the public has 
learnt to know what an excellent soloist the Costanzi 
orchestra hides in the person of Armando Delle Fornaci. 
He played at Rome what is regarded as an indisputable 
test of an artist’s merit, the famous Concerto of Ernst, 
and gained an unqualified triumph. 

The aristocratic ladies’ club known as the Roman 
Lyceum organized an excellent Bach concert in which 
two well-known artists, Signora Mugnaini (vocalist) and 
Signor Dante Alderighi (pianoforte) took part. The pro 
gramme included Swona Pur, two spiritual airs, and the 
air from the S¢. John /assion, for contralto, the Prelude 
und Fugue in D major, and a Minuet, March, and Musette 
(transcribed by Angelelli) for pianoforte. 

At the Augusteum the most important event of the ment! 
has been a commemoration of Camille Saint-Saéns, given 
under the direction of Bernardino Molinari. The third 
Symphony was played, with Antonio Traversi at the orgar 
and Signorina Tina Filipponi-Liniscalchi as pianist. The 
other items were 7he Deluge and the Pianoforte 
Concerto in G minor. 

At the Costanzi the principal events have been a visit of 
Mascagni to conduct his /%ccolo Marat, and the presentation 
of Zannhauser under Fritz Reiner. 


sonata for music 


two 


LEONARD PEYTON, 


{Our notes from Paris, Vienna, and Berlin are held over, 


owing to late arrival.—Ep., 4/7. 7. ] 


Miscellaneous 


The twelfth annual Bohemian concert of the Harmony 
Glee Singers (a North London male-voice choir of twenty 
five voices) was held at Cannon Street Hotel on March 29. 
Conducted by Mr. C. W. Pettit, the choir gave excellent 
interpretations of Webbe’s Zhe Mighty Congueror, Goss’s 
O Thou, Whos Arcadelt’s Now Spring in all her 
glory, Elgar’s Feasting / watch, and other modern part 


heams, 


songs. 

Capetown Orchestra held its eighth anniversary concert 
at the City Hall on February 28, Great enterprise was 
shown in the choice of a programme, which included the 
Suite from Stravinsky’s /7re Aird (for the first time in South 
Africa), the A/ezstersinger Overture, Debussy’s LZ’ Aprés-midi 
Yun Faune, and 1’ Apprenti sorcier of Dukas. 

\ Julian Clifford Scholarship is to be founded at the 
Royal College of Music (for the training of conductors) if 
the subscriptions received amount to three thousand pounds. 
At present the amount subscribed is upwards of £500, 
The hon. treasurer is Mr. Barclay’s Bank, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Brahms’s Requiem was sung at St. Paul’s Church, Colwyn 
Bay, on April 14, under the direction of Mr. C. Morton 
Bailey. The soloists were Mrs. S. B. Moore, of Manchester, 
and Mr. J. C. Brien, of Liverpool Cathedral. 


Cross, 
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Th \berdeen Oratorio Choir, a new organization 








onducted by Mr. Willan Swainson, has recently sung the 
ra , Brahms’s Aegutéem, and Dvorak’s 
ara Ma and is now preparing for performances ol 
Holst’s / and Ilarty’s 7he 14; Trumpet 
It is announced that the Leeds Choral Union is to 
perform if it (Queen’s Hall, London, on June & 
in the afternoon), and at Canterbury Cathedral on June 9. 
Mr. S. H. Anstey, the blind organist of the Parish 
Chur Basingstoke, has been appointed conductor of the 
Basingstoke Choral Society. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 


B’ AIR, ILUGH., ‘Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost.”’ 
Anthem for Whitsuntide or General Use (No, 1000, 
Novello’s Octavo Anthems 4d. 
as r¢ “HI R, PERCY E.—** Oh, the summer night.” 
No , Novello’s Two-part Songs.) 4d. 
al ' irigal f Spring.’ (No. 206, Novello’s Two 
part Song 3d. 
L 1 4 Andante For Violoncello and Pianoforte. 
H*! ARR ISS, CHARLES. ‘The gold stars are fading 
yng for S.A 3d. 
yt to taunt me, fear.” Part-song fors.A.T.B. 4d. 
i, I LINS. LFRED.—Concert Overture in F minor. 
+ | No. 88, Original Compositions for the Organ, New 
Series. ) 3s. 
\ ENDELSSOHN. — “‘I waited for the Lord.” 
l \rranged for Two Sopranos. (No. 204, Novello’s 


3d. 
} ) RENDERGAST, W.— 
id 


Two-part Songs. ) 


Come unto Him.” Anthem, 
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Suite for 


R, 


I WALKER.—" Baby Joy.” 
A Pianoforte. 2s. 6d. 

*“CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 350, contains 
S the following music in both notations, —** Nightingale.” 


Two-part Song on a Russian Melody. ‘“* Little Hunter. 


Junior Unison Song, from a French Nursery Rhyme. 2d. 
| INIC SOL-FA SERIES 
No. 2370. *The Night Wind. Four-part Song 
x. RATHBONE 2d. 
7ATERS, C. —‘*Choral Melody.” (No. 387, 


Original (¢ Bw sitions for the ¢ irgan. New Series.) 


vy 
W 


ILLIAMS, 
Sailitf’s 


GERRARD. 
Daughter of 


(Arranged. ) “The 
Islington.” (Traditional 


Ballad. ) For Medium Voice. 2s. 
— *“*Time.” Song. In A minor for Contralto or 
Baritone. In C minor for Soprano or Tenor. 2s. each. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW 
‘wore S, MARK.—(Arranged. ) 


YORK. 
‘Skye Boat Song. 


For T.T. RB. B. 12 cents (6d.). 
| ICKINSON, C.—Canzona. For Violin and Piano 
forte. 
} ORSYTH, CECIL.—** The Dark Road.”’ Theme for 
Viola Solo and String Orchestra. %2(10s.). String 
Parts, 25 cents each (Is. each). 
‘Highland Love.” Part-song for 1.T.8.B. 10 cents 


(4d. ) 
—— ‘** Highland Love.’ 
**T know they'll 


10 cents (4d. ). 


Part-song fors.s.A. LOcents(4d.) 


shine again.” For Soprano and Alto 


- **T know they'll shine again.” For s.a.r.n. 10 cents 

(4d. ). 

We “actos E. R.—** Arise, my heart, and sing.’ 
Anthem for Easter. 20 cents (10d.). 

\ TEBBE, W. Y.—*‘Jesu, do roses grow so red.’ 
Short Anthem. 10 cents (4d.). 





CALISTHENICS 


FOR THE MUSCLES USED IN SINGING 


As taught and perfected for 20 years. 


f POWER, QUALITY, RANGE, 


Astonishing increase 














and EASE of SINGING assured by five minutes’ practice 
twice (better three) times daily. 
Ni ) 
By COoRRESPO I 
THOS. CHURCH SAXBY, L.Mus.T.C.L., 
UNDERCLIF LEWES 
( ORG AN MU Sik for S AL E. Cheap. For Li L ists, 
G.H 27. Lor d St t, Newark, Notts 
( RGAN MUSIC for S ALE List Free. Saint 
Saéns, Dub Grisor Karg-l Wely Batiste, &c 
G an Rheinberger, Widor Sonata Lacey, 21, Kingsmead 
Road, S.W 
( ) ae :ANIST at large Surrey town, 12 miles 
nd Salar ie G 1 choir lesir exchange to 
Dorkir H i Guildford, or distri A.R.C.O. standard 
Smaller Salar bye Apply sos 3 Novello & Co 
Ltd Wa Street, VW . 
-= A\ \. R.C O.—Eight model Essays on the 
4 two books set f ext July exan Valuable hints on writing 
Send 5 * Essay » Nove & Co., Ltd Wardour Street, 
W 
oe SALE. PIANO Bluther U pright. 
R 1d. No. 7742 Condition as new. {£150. Apply 
—_ ¢ Novelle ( Ltd., 160, W ardc r Street, W.1 
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